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JUST PUBLISHED \ 
COE AND SPECHT’S 
Steps Reading 


By Ipa Cor, Pp.M., and Louise Specut, 
both Assistant Principals, Public Schools, New York 


Charming Pictures in Color 56 cents 


A® unusually attractive first book in reading designed to 

precede or supplement any series of readers. It makes an 
easy and appealing transition from play life in the home and 
kindergarten to study in the first grade. 


It differs from other first reading books in the dramatic char- 
acter of its stories, their plot interest and in the fact that the same 
characters—Tommy True, Curly Locks, Betty Blue, Little Jack 
Horner, Little Miss Muffet and Little Boy Blue—run through the 
stories. The stories can be easily dramatized. 


Some Other Excellent Features 


Rimes and riddles related to the stories are given to be memorized. 

The iessons steadily build up the child’s vocabulary and supply 
phonetic training. 

The type arrangement of the pages allows adequate training in 
correct phrasing and eye span. 

The method provides for silent reading. 

The child’s natural play spirit dominates the book and acts as a spur 
to his progress. 

The two-color illustrations have a rare charm. 
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The Thorndike Arithmetics | | lhe Sulu Archipelago 


Three Books for the Grades and Its People 


By Epwarp LEE THORNDIKE 
of Teachers College, Columbia University By Sixto Y. Orosa, M. D. 


District Health Officer, Sulu, P. I. 
Based upon the best in thought and practice, 


e i This book tells of a most interesting section of 
they consider what the interests and powers of the Philippine Islands and of its inhabitants. 
the child demand, and utilize with skill his ex- 
periences in the home, school, farm, and indus- 


prominently in tales of adventure in the Orient, 
trial world. They stimulate initiative and pro- and many stories of them have been made inter- 


ag bes esting rather than entirely just. In this book Dr. 

mote clear thinking. Orosa gives a sympathetic account of his Moham- 

medan fellow countrymen from the days of the 

THORNDIKE EXERCISES “Malay pirates’ to the present time, ane incident- 
ally he becomes very informative about the Philip- 

pines in general. 

These are prepared to supplement the work of ; : 

m * ‘ While the book begins with an account of the 
standard textbooks in arithmetic. They are pub- warfare between Mohammedan and Christian, 
lished in two series of five books each: which lasteé three centuries, it deals mainly with 

the period since the American occupation of the 
Teachers’ Edition Pupils’ Edition islands. It records the work of our army and our 
civil administrators and points out 


NEW METHODS IN ARITHMETIC progress made through the calkcsmaned gate ot 


the Philippine government. 


This book for teachers and normal school stu- The volume is fully illustrated with a map and 


A 2 : h hs, f which f th 
dents is up to the minute in content, reasonable, 
practical. It deals with modern problems, and m ‘ 

: trated. Pr 1.20 
solves them by modern methods; it eliminates Cloth. * + 134 pages — ice $ 
useless difficulties and reduces eyestrain. qu 

Correspondence invited 


| 
Rand MCNally & Company | | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
42 E. 22nd Street 


New York Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco. Portland and Manila 


VIRGINIA 


has recently adopted, for basal use in the public schools 
of the state the 


FRYE-ATWOOD 
NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Book One Book Two 


The remarkable interest and simplicity of Book One, the 
practical newness of Book Two, in plan and appearance, the usable 
regional system, and the all-around soundness of these unusual 


books account for the thousands of adoptions in states, cities, and 
towns since their appearance. 
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DEMONSTRATING A PRINCIPLE 


In the first successful flight of an airplane it 
stayed in the air less than sixty seconds. Nota 
very long flight surely. Quite a trifling suc- 
cess, but the fact that it did fly fifty-nine 
seconds made possible the vision of a non-stop 
flight of more than two thousaid miles within 
twenty years. 

What we now need is the discovery of some 
principles of education that will mean as much 
to the schocis as the airplane means in trans- 
portation. 

Pecple often talked about flying machines, and 
J. T. Trowbridge wrote a brilliant bit of verse 
on “Darius Green and His Flying Machine.” 
It was all a joke until Mr. Wright actually 
stayed in the air fifty-nine seconds. 

It is all well enough to laugh about intelli- 
gence tests. Some enthusiasts do bid for hilari- 
ous jokes, but though they may not stay in the 
air more than ftifty-nine seconds, it has surely 
been demonstrated that there 1s a principle in- 
volved that will be developed to the service of 
education. 


Chiid labor prohibition must be put into the 
<onstitution of the United States. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECRET SOCIETIES 


We are often asked about secret societies in 
high schools and colleges. So far as colleges are 
concerned we have nothing to say. That is a 
proposition that is usually dealt with safely by 
the faculty, but with high schools we think it 
exceedingly hazardous for a high school prin- 
cipal or superintendent, even with the backing 
ef a board of education, to try to oust them. 
We are quite sure that state legislation should 
first be secured, and even then it is hazardous 
encugn. 

The arguments against secret societies in a 
public school are many. The arguments for 
them are negligible. If the subject is started 
the opponents may be very loud in their denun- 
ciation and their demand for action by principal, 
superintendent so insistent that inaction is prac- 
tically inevitable, but youngsters are more re- 
sourceful than their daddies. They never for- 
get their grudges. They are likely to have un- 
expected influence with the local press and in 
local politics. 


The kindergarten Americanizes, socializes, 
educates physically, educates manually, trains 
inteliectually and builds character. 


2 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


Senate Joint Resolution 232, introduced by 
Senator Medill McCormick, of Lllinois, and in 
the House of Representatives by Congressman 
I. M. Foster, of Ohio, and known as House Joint 
Resolution, 407, reads as follows :— 

“The Congress shall have the power to 
limit or prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age, and power is also re- 
served to the several States to limit or pro- 
hibit such labor in any way which does not 
lessen any limitation of such labor or the 
extent of any prohibition thereof by Con- 
gress. The power vested in the Congress 
by this article shail be additionai to and 
not a limitation on the powers elsewhere 
vested in the Congress by the Constitution 
with respect to such labor.” 


. 


It is disgraceful beyond expression that there 
are United States Senators who will filibuster 
to prevent the Child Labor bill to come to a vote 
—zes has been done in this session of Congress. 
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Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has a heroic way of saying 
things that is immensely popular with business 
men. None of his predecessors has had the 
public ear more than Dr. Tigert has it. No 
other school man today has more punch in his 
phrasing than Dr. Tigert has. 

“Never in the history of this ccuntry has 
there been such a need for school building con- 
struction. Lack of adequate school building 
accommodations before the war and almost total 
stoppage of school building during the war have 
brought about congestion that menaces the 
health, strength, and intelligence of the 
children. 

“ Approximately 10,000,000 children use build- 
ings that have practically none of the educa- 
tional facilities of a modern school plant, such 
as auditorium, gymnasium, shops, cooking 
rooms, and the like. 

“There are 250,000 schoolrooms necessary to 
supply the needs. 

“ Three billion dollars seems like an enormous 
amount, but this nation in 1920 spent $50,000,000 


TIGERT’S LEADERSHIP 
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on chewing gum, $750,000,000 on perfumery and 
cosmetics, $800,000,000 on cigarettes, and 
$1,000,000,000 on candy. ‘The nation’s total bill 
for luxuries was $22,700,000,000—seven times 
as much as is needed for preper and adequate 
school buiidings. 

“In order to provide their children with proper 
accommodations Los Angeles voted a_ bond 
issue of $17,400,000 last year, San Francisco 
$12,500,000, Baltimore $15,000,000, Denver 
36,150,000, and Cleveland $5,000.000. A number 
of other cities report large building programs 
but in nene of these, with the exception of New 
York and Brooklyn, are so many pupils in 
makeshift accommodations as in Chicago. 

“Towa reports that during last vear more 
than $10,600,000 was spent in the erection of 
school buildings. New Jersey says its new 
buildings cost $18,000.000 in 1922.” 

Others have said these things, but not all the 
rest oi us combined have had arty such an audi- 
ence as Dr. Tigert has, and he writes in a way 
that impresses all who read what he says, and 
all read it. 


a. 


> 


MODERN MIRACLES 


A touring car was recently won in a news- 
paper letter contest by Mrs. Juliet V. Deutsch, 
of 331 Second Avenue, New York City. Special 
interest attaches to this particular car because the 
letter that won it was written by a local schoo! 
board member about a visit to a school. It is 
reproduced here not so much for its content, 
which is interesting, but for its suggestion that 
members of school boards and parent-teacher 
associations will in many cities be met more 
than haif way by newspapers if they wiil look 
for important news when visiting schools and 
report what they see to the public. 

This letter was used at the annual luncheon 
meeting of the local boards of Manhattan as a 
reason for asking the charter revision commit- 
tee to supply the borough boards of visitors with 
paid secretaries who can make. borough-wide 
and city-wide use of the best practices and pro- 


posals which they find at work in the local 
schools. 


MODERN MIRACLES. 

I paid a visit to Public School No. 47, at No.225 
East Twenty-third Street, and in one of the 
classrooms saw little children who have never 
heard a sound taught to read and speak. I sat 
in the classroom, watching the work of a patient 
teacher and the eager response of little children 
anxious to learn. The usual classroom in ap- 
pearance, except for the number of pupils. It 
being necessary to teach these little ones by in- 
dividual touch, their number is small. ... In 
age the children range irom seven to ten. They 
watched the lips of their teacher closely when 
she spoke, and I heard them repeat her words. 
I saw them point to the written name of the 
object on another chart. I saw these children 
read irom the teacher’s lips what she would have 
them know. I saw them watch her lips and 
throat that they might speak the words their 
ears have never heard, and I wondered how 
many people in this great city realize what their 
city is doing and of the opportunities open to 
all in our public schools. 


a 


RESEARCH PLANS IN IDAHO 


One of the forward steps taken at the last 
State Teachers Association at Boise was to 
organize a Research Council for the state, which 
is expected to do a great deal of good by making 
investigation, trying out experiments and dis- 
tributing information among the school men oi 
the state. Professor Charles E. Harlan, of 
the Lewiston State Normal School, head of the 
department of tests and measurements, is chair- 
man, and L, A. Thomas, of the Midway High 
School, secretary. 


Four problems for research for the present 


school year were proposed: First, the age-grade 
status of city and rural pupils; second, a study 
of educational, mental, and social status of fifth 
grade pupils; third, a uniform, cumulative and 
individual record; fourth, an experimental de- 
termination of efliciency of methods of the 
teaching of spelling. 

A committee has been appointed for the pur- 
pose of investigating each one of these problems 
and making a report at the close of the school 
year. 
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PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


A, E, WINSHIP 
ADMINISTERING PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


Montgomery county, Alabama, A. F. Harman, 
superintendent, has in many respects solved 
rural school problems scientifically. 

This is particularly true in the matter of con- 
solidation oi rural schools, which, of course, 
means the problem of student transportation. 

Consolidation is never wise if the transporta- 
tion is otherwise. Transportation is as neces- 
sary for a consolidated school as sanitation is 
for a congested neighborhocd. Good buildings, 
good school grounds and good teachers can no 
more make’ a good consolidated school than a 
large apartment house can be a_ good 
place to live with no sewer system. It 
is the perfection of transportation that provides 
safety, health, and social morality. 

- All of this is possible if a consolidated district 
pays the price and provides supervision that in- 
sists upon such perfection. 

In the city of Syracuse in 1922 an entire hotei 
was moved across the street, was turned entirely 
about so that it faced the street from the east 
instead of from the west. without disturbing any 
of the guests. The toilets were always ready 
for use, as were the heat and electric light. Meals 
were served regularly. Guests came and went 
as they chose, and slept undisturbed. 

There were conditions that made ali this de- 
sirable. Naturally it was said such a thing is 
impossible. The owners of the building could 
not do it, but they were persons who had never 
learned to say “Impossible.” They drew up 
elaborate specificaticns of what they desired, 
and advertised for some responsible party to do 
it, assuring the bidders that they were not ex- 
pecting it to be done as a Woolworth Store 
proposition. 

One of the leading building moving concerns 
in America came from far away. signed the con- 
tract, and carried it out to the letter, and not a 
picture on the wall rattled. not an ornament on 
any dresser trembled. 

When any one says that student transporta- 
tion cannot be perfectly safe, perfectly healthy, 
perfect in morale, he belongs with the Pharaoh 
who was buried 3200 vears ago. 

County Superintendent A. F. Harman oi 
Montgomery, Alabama, does it perfectly. 

Montgomery county has ideal buildings for all 
children in rural districts. The buildings are 
one story, are of brick, are adequately heated, 
scientifically lighted, and have inside lavatories, 
laboratories, library and auditorium. 

The teachers have a good home by themselves. 


The school grounds range from fifteen to eighty- 
five acres, but all this would be a consolidated 
failure if it ended there. ; 

The transportation, the entire transportation 
scheme, is under the supervision of a man who 
has been a county superintendent, who is a man 
of affairs, who devotes his time and attention to 
putting the transportation on as scientific a basis 
as the Ford factories are run. He knows that 
everything is done right every day by every 
driver with every machine. 

This superintendent of transportation re- 
ceives a detailed report every day from every 
driver and from every machinist, for there are 
machinists so located that every machine comes 
under his eye every day if there is the faintest 
suspicion that it is not in perfect form. 

On every machine there is an aid, a trusty 
lad, whe is in the machine, who reports anything 
that could by any possibility be undesirable; 
who gets out at every crossing, signals the 
driver if it is safe, who reports if any question is 
raised as to the right of way of the driver on the 
highway. 

Each driver's daily report states the number 
of children, any absences by name, the exact 
number of miles traveled. the faithfulness of the 
aid, the exact time on the road, any delay, any 
question as to right of way, ete. 

He also makes a weekly report which specifies 
the gas used, the oil used, the grease used, and 
the number of miles per gallon of gas and quart 
of oil and grease. 

The niachinists report on each truck each 
week, and each truck is charged with every 
bolt, every rod, every valve, and every hour of 
time of the machinist spent in repairs of any 
kind on any part of every machine. 

The supervisor knows how many miles every 
tire has run, and the exact condition of every 
machine on any given Saturday. He knows 
what driver uses too much gas, overstrains his 
machine, ete. 

If an accident occurs to any public ’bus any- 
where in America, and the daily paper reports 
it, the supervisor sends for an official report, has 
it reproduced and sent to every driver, who has 
to enter in his report that he has read it. 

On Saturdays the supervisor meets all of the 
drivers and, when desirable, the machinists, and 
goes over all details for improvement. 

He impresses upon them that they are as vital 
to the success of the consolidated scheme of the 
county as are the principals and teachers. 


O March that blusters and March that blows, 
What color under your footsteps grows! 
Beauty you summon from winter snows, 
And you are the pathway that leads to the rose. 
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Aristotle remarked: “By doing justice we be- 
come just, and by performing acts of temperance 
and courage we become temperate and cour- 
agecus.” The best training for citizenship is 
being a citizen: for service, serving. 

The average boy today is apt to have too much 
done for him on the one hand and -¢too little on 
the other. His living conditions in his well built 
home, supplied with hot water and electric light, 
would have appeared almost Sybaritic luxuries 
to the vouth of half a century ago. He is given 
an education rendered as painless as possible 
and endorsed by leading psychologists, the like 
of which Lincoln could not obtain by hours ot 
toil. 
attention, free concerts, library service and lec- 
tures, to supplement the program of his school, 
Scholarships place higher education and study 
abroad within his reach. All that is asked of 
him is that he accept. that he receive the advan- 
tages that are oftered him. and demonstrate his 
ability to make use oi them. Is it any wonder 
in a program that is all take with so little give, 
that many a boy stumbles into citizenship with 
very lazy ideas of what constitute his respensi- 
bilities? Is it any wonder that we have lamenta- 
able, deplorable deticiencies in civic conscious- 
ness? 

No one would deny that along with the steam 
radiator civilization has brought its quota of 
blessings. No one advocates the abolition of 
dentai clinics or a return to the little red school- 
house. But neither can there be any questica 
that to the boy who sprang from his bed in the 
icy darkness of a winter’s morning, and hur- 
tied through his chores before breakfast so as 
not to be late for school; who tramped the in- 
tervening miles over the frozen country, and 
took his turn filling the school wood box and 
fetching water from the frozen spring; to such 
a boy his hardly purchased education held a 
meaning that it cannot for the boy of today. The 
iextbooks may have been inadequate and the 
teaching unscientific; certainly the ventilation 
was abominable. But the lesson of giving some- 
thing in return ior what he received—yes, per- 
haps giving even more—provided training of 
another order. 

On the other side of the question, however, 
our boy of today has very little done for him 
along certain lines that are of vital importance 
in the formation of his character. His school 
is conducted on scientific principles and_ his 
teacher has been trained for years. But how 
much personal attention does he receive? He 
is in class but one hour to every four that he 
spends outside, and is only one small restless 
unit among a class of thirty or forty other small 
restless units. The actual influence of the 
teacher on one young boy can hardly be an ex- 


He receives medical supervision and dental 


FIRST CITIZENSHIP PAPERS 


BY CHARLES MILLS 


New York City 
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tensive factor in life. 


his 
home, he may indulge a 


When he reaches 
faint hope that Dad at 
last will have time for that afternoon hike, or 
an evening of fun. But Dad is a hard worked 
business man—earning a living is no easy job in 
these days of strenuous competition. He tnds 
little leisure to devote to his young son, and he 
is apt to be too tired to be much of a chum, even 
when he has the time. Of personal contact 
then, of direct masculine influence, our boys re- 
ceive too little. 

The average boy receives too little education, 
also, of the sort directly designed to buiid a 
worth-while character. .\ll activities are educa- 
tional; the streets of the town, his friends, his 
books, motion pictures and games, all are edu- 
cational, all are moulding the plastic mind of the 
boy. The school in its brief share of his time 
acquits itself heroically. The church makes a 
noble effort to combat the disintegrating ferces 
of the period. But there still remain hours— 
from six to eight of them every day—when the 
boy is more or less a ship without a rudder, 
without definite guidance, choosing his activi- 
ties from the multitude of forces around him. 
Litile, woefully little education is given him on 
how te spend his leisure hours. Small is the 
eftort to place wholesome occupation in_ his 
way. 

“By doing justice we becoine just, and by 
periorming acts of temperance and courage we 
become temperate and courageous.” Small sp- 
portunity does our young hopeful have to prac- 
tice either good citizenship or service. 

What is needed is a program that will take 
him into the open, supply some of the hardening 
factors that disappeared with the steam radia- 
tor and open plumbing; that will furnish him 
with fun, activities that he likes, and yet activi- 
ties wholesome and clean and worth while; a 
program that will bring him under the personal 
influence oi a fine man, a man who is interested 
in the things that appeal to the boy: a program 
above all that will otfer him a chance to serve, 
to give himseli, and through service to find him- 
selt again and become a man. 

To meet these requirements, the program of 
the Boy Scouts of America was devised. Scout- 
ing is a man’s game cut down te boy’s size. It 
is essentially an out-of-door game; camping and 
hiking, nature study and woodcraft, ski-ing and 
swimming, these are fundamentals. And they 
do give the boy that healthy ability to overcome 
physical obstacles that he can hardly acquire in 
any other way. Witter sports are the greatest 
fun in the world—but it is a hardy boy who en- 
gages in them. A summer canip is paradise to 
a lad in the teens, but there are chores to do, 
and a road to mend, the work of the camp must 
go forward. No refuge for sluggards is a Boy 
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Scout camp. 
should: ‘ 

The boy loves all the activities that scouting 
offers him because while they are fun, they- do 
appeal to him as being very useful. It is neces- 
sary to know a dozen different kinds of knots, 
for instance, because while the square knot may 
be ali right for a broken rope, only the bow 
line couid be used in rescuing a person from a 
burning building. It is thoroughly desirable to 
know how to kindle a fire without matches and 
cook in the open without utensils, because one 
never knows what emergencies may arise. First 
aid and life saving are things any boy may be 
required to render. All homage to these slira 
Boy Scouts of ours! Often they have rendered 
them at the cost of their own lives! 

Through its Merit Badge system scouting in- 
duces a boy to absorb a whole fund of informa- 
tion that appeals to his practical sense of which 
he would be shy as a young colt were it pre- 
sented in anv other form. Agriculture and 
plumbing, civics and horseshveing, music and 
dairying. here is variety to meet every taste 
and opportunity for ail. 

Then—the Scoutmaster. He is a fine chaa 
young man, who finds his greatest service to the 
community in helping its boys. To the Scout he 
is the fount of all wisdom, the idol of his heart 
and the hero of his ambitions. He knows every- 
‘ning the boy wants to learn; he is at once a 
ehum, a teacher and an adviser. Glib and mel!- 
lifluous phrases have been made about leadership, 
but these fine phrases are all abstract things. 
When we come to take up human relationship 
*hey can only be interpreted vividly and givet 
meaning as they are put into terms of concrete 
persovality. Boys are not influenced by the 
things that are said to them. Boys are influ- 
enced by the personality of the man himself. 
what he is, what he offers them from day te 
day from his contact with them, what we call 
the elements ci character, in short, it is his 
attitude toward life that counts. It is not what 
he talks about, it is what he is. It is his judg- 
ment expressed in concrete deeds. His attitude 
toward this type of conduct or that type of con- 
duct. These are the things that in‘luence the 
boys that come ‘under his leadership. It is the 
influence of a man of this type that can become 
a determining factor in a boy’s life. It is the 
Scoutmaster who can supplement the help of the 


The bey earns his fun as a Scout 
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overworked teacher_and the busy father, in. 
shaping the young character. 

Lastly. scouting ofiers the boy a chance to 
serve. .A scout does at least one good turn a 
day. His troop engages iti community good 
turns; they mow the grass on the church lawn; 
they distribute posters in the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign; the boy carries a basket of food to 
the sick family at Thanksgiving, and feeds the. 
birds all winter; he picks up broken glass from 
the guiter and generally cleans up “our street.” 
It is “our troop” and “our neighborhood ” 
while he is a boy, and “ my good turn.” It will 
be “ our country,” “ our laws,” “ our prisons and 
hospitals,” “ our schools and our churches,” and 
“my responsibility ” when he is older. The les- 
sons of service are not easily forgotten. The 
character so builded is not easily undermined: 

To decide what part the school teacher can 
play in this scouting game, a special committee 
has been organized to study the relationship of 
Boy Scouts and public schools. The scout 
pregram could be made available for the boys of 
every school by carrying through the plan simi- 
iar to that promoted by the Detroit public 
schoois; that is to say the school teacher or 
principal is the initiator. The school teacher 
knows the neighborhood, recruits the Troop 
Committee, a group of volunteer citizens who 
will stand behind the work of the boys. The 
teacher could also help this committee to select 
the right sort of volunteer for the Scoutmaster 
of the troop. This plan represents 2n oppor- 
tunity for the school teacher to go outside of 
the usual field for service and give real educa- 
tional leadership to a group of volunteers in the 
carrying on of a practical citizenship program 
for the boys. In many cases it may be desirable 
to connect these troops with the schools or 
other institutions in the community. 

With a generation of boys trained in service 
to the community in initiative and resourceful- 
ress, in responsibility, educated fer leisure, 
their imagination developed, with the ideals of 
loyalty to God and the country, through actual 
contact with men of their own community, we 
will build the very foundations of American de- 
imocracy. Boys are being trained to be usefut 


tunctioning citizens. They will not only see the 
responsibility for the building of the nation 
through the building of their own community, 
put they will be trained to give leadership to it. 


He serves his country best 


LOVE PATRIOTISM 


SUSAN COOLIDGE 


Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths. however others stray, 
And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 
A stainless record which all men may read; 


This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly drifting tide; 
No dew but has an errand to some flower; 

No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray, 
And man by man, each helping all the rest, 

Make firm the bulwark of the country’s power; 


There is no better way. 
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ECONOMIZING 


March 15, 1923 


ON THE KIDS 


[Uncle Dudley in Boston Globe.] 


Dr. Henry Pritchett, former president of 
Technology, in his annual report as the head 
of the Carnegie Foundation, has made some 
startling comments upon the high cost of educa- 
tion. His sympathy is all with the taxpayer. His 
figures, no doubt, will be quoted by more than 
one citizen rising to speak on town meeting day. 
Unless some way of lightening the burden is 
found, he says, the taxpayer will revoit, and free 
public education will be endangered. 

Dr. Pritchett presents figures to show that 
the cost of the public schools in the United 
States has risen from $140,000,000 in 1890 to 
about $1,000,000,000 in 1920. Presumably there 
has been a further increase in the last two years. 
Every taxpayer who consults his city or town 
report will find that schools and roads are the 
items which show the heaviest increase. In 
Massachusetts, according to a recent report of 
the Commissioner of Taxation, 26% cents of 
every dollar raised by state and local taxation 
is spent on the schools. Many of the Middle 
Western states are more liberal than we are in 
financing education. 

Part of the increased cost of running our 
schoois is easily explained. The cost of operat- 
ing everything, from a five-room dwelling to 
a boiler factory, has made prodigious jumps in 
twenty years. Dr. Pritchett takes note of the 
rapid growth of population. He thinks that ex- 
penditures for larger and better equipped school 
buildings have been justified and that the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries has been necessary. 
What seems to worry him is that we are spend- 
ing seven times as much as we used to spend to 
educate our youth. 

Dr. Pritchett condemns the modern notioi 
that we should give the child a smattering of 
everything and, in addition, should fit the boy 
or girl for a trade or a profession. He intimates 
that in undertaking to do this we are biting off 
more than we can chew. There is a difference 
of opinion among educators as to the wisdom 
of expanding the school curriculum, though there 
will be general agreement with Dr. Pritchett 
that “there are certain studies which must be 
made the intellectual background of any Ameri- 
can child who is to become a good citizen.” The 
place which vocational training should occupy in 
a public school system is a problem by no 
means easily settled. 

But when a prominent educator questions the 
propriety of keeping a child in school as Icng as 
possible, a great many good American citizens 
wiil sit up and take notice. That is one way to 


curtail expenditures, but it is not the American 
way. 


“The American father,” says the president of 
the Carnegie Foundation, “assumes that the 
chiid must be kept in the public school whether 
he can do the work or not. The overemphasis on 
education, and in particular on higher education, 
as the sole opening for the youth of the country, 
has not only filled the schools with ill-assorted 
pupils, but has closed the minds of people to the 
opportunities offered by agencies other than the 
school.” 

It can hardly be said that literacy tables which 
have been presented to the country indicate as 
yet that we place tco much emphasis on educa- 
tion. It might even be submitted that we are 
still an ill-assorted people. 

We have aiways supposed in America that our 
oniy hope of making our experiment in self- 
government a success was through the leaven 
of popular education, as widely diffused as possi- 
ble. Dr. Pritchett’s reasoning seems to be 
strangely at variance with that fundamental 
American doctrine. 

Beiore we start cutting the school budgets, it 
would be wise, perhaps, te reflect that the heavi- 
est tax charges we are now carrying are due to 
the failure oi our civilization. Our State taxes 
are modest in comparison with what we pay into 
the coffers of the Federal taxgatherers. Our 
annual overhead charge for past and future wars 


_ now amounts to about two-and-a-half billions. 


Most of this expense was entailed in one war, 
which lasted for us less than two vears. Our 
criminals and defectives are costing the tax- 
payers of the country nearly a billion dollars a 
year. 

In other countries, sorely oppressed by taxa- 
tion, the tendency has been to pinch on education, 
In America there wili be widespread opposition 
to economizing at the expense of future genera- 
tions. We are committed to another policy. A 
billion dollars spent in improving the capacity 
of the race to settle its international problems 
with its heads, instead of with battleships and 
machine guns, is a measure of economy. No 
nation alone can solve the problem of avoiding 
periodical debauches which kill off the manhood 
of the world and destroy its accumulated capital, 
but the strongest nation in the world ought to 
lead the way. A half-billion spent to cut down 
illiteracy, which breeds crime, is also a measure 
of economy. 

Popular education is the only remedy we have 
for the defects of cur civilization. There prob- 
ably is waste in school administration. If so, the 
thing to do is to cut out the waste, not to curtail 
education. 


No church can play the part in modern life she ought to play unless she has great preachers, 
great teachers. and her proper share of scholarly men and women.—Robert J. Aley, President 


of Butler College, Indianapolis. 
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March 15, 1923 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON 


SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


[Address by Senator Capper of Kansas in the Senate of the United States, December 21, 1922.] 


As chairman of the sub-committee on educa- 
tion cf the Senate District Committee, I have 
had an opportunity in the last year to acquaint 
myseli with conditions in this city. I do not 
hesitate to say that the school situation here is 
a disgrace to the National Capital. One-third 
of the 154 school buildings in Washington are 
ram-shackle testimony to the inefficiency of the 
Congress that designates the kind of public 
schools for the city. A large proportion of these 
buildings are so poorly adapted for school pur- 
poses that it is a travesty upon childhood to con- 
tinue them in use. Congress has repeatedly 
appointed commissions to make educational sur- 
veys in the District of Columbia, a1 as often 
has failed to act upon their recommendations. 
In 1908, for instance, a commission recom- 
mended that ten buildings be abandoned. But 
apparently with the same viewpoint as it has 
at present, Congress proceeded assiduously to 
forget the recommendations, and these ten 
buildings are still in use. That was fourteen 
years ago, and meanwhile the number of build- 
ings which should be abandoned has increased 
to at least twice that number. 

The mention of playgrounds to the average 
parent in Washington provokes a smile. Play- 
grounds are so few and so small that it is a 
misuse of the word to call them such. Virtually 
all of the schools are without electric lights. 
and only thirteen out of the entire system have 
assembly halls. Many of the buildings have 
been in use for nearly half a century, yet even 
with this dilapidated equipment it is necessary 
to use seventy-eight portable schools. Over 
3,000 children right here in the Capital of the 
Nation are receiving their education in these 
portable schools, buildings which are inferior 
even to the schools found in the mountainous 
sections and the thinly scttled states of the 
West. 

Twenty-seven rented buildings, including the 
back room oi a colored church and several 
second-story apartments, are being used for 
school purposes. At the end of last fiscai year 
there were approximately 490 oversize classes 
in the schocl system. Dr. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools, has informed me that in 
spite of the new classrooms which have been 
opened, this number has grown larger since the 
opening of school this fall, another instance of 
shortsightedness on the part of Congress. Our 
subcommittee on schools finds in Washington 
today more than 7,000 children receiving three 
and a half hours of instruction instead of the 
average five hours that is provided in 
all adequateiy financed school systems. 
Children are forced to be at _ school 


at half-past eight in the mornings and 
are sent home at twelve o’clock in order to 
make room for new groups which come at one 
o’clock. This latter group, even with three and 
a half hours’ instruction, does not get out until 
4.30, or just in time to get home before dark. I 
am tcld by the school officials that under present 
conditions the 70,000 school children are receiv- 
ing only 60 per cent. of a normal public-school 
education. 

Mr. President, these statistics mean nothing 
uniess the members of Congress are sufficiently 
interested to visualize the conditions which they 
describe. But whether or not the Senate is in- 
terested, these are testimonials of disgrace; and 
the members of Congress can not escape the 
disgrace. 

In the high schools, conditions are even worse. 
There are 4,000 more students in the high 
schools than the buildings can adequately 
accommodate. This city has one of the highest 
percentages in the country for high school 
attendance. It is an admirable tribute to the 
quality of teaching. But instead of encouraging 
this spirit Congress has withheld the material 
support which it justiy deserves. 

Mr. President, Congress has failed miserably 
in supplying even the physical basis for a 
healthy and vigorous educational system. And 
when [ say Congress, I do not mean to shift the 
responsibility to an abstraction; I mean the 
meinbers of this body and of the House of 
Representatives. Congress has been generous 
oniy with the expressions of good intentions. 
We hear much talk of “a model school system 
tor the Capital of the Nation.” It is a beautiful 
phrase. It is a phrase which the members of 
Congress are accustomed to use in placating the 
parents of Washington who come to us asking 
for better schools for their children. 

This situation is not new to the members of 
the Congress. I am sure that they have seen 
the articles which appear daily in every Wash- 
ington newspaper, setting forth the run-down 
conditions of the schools, but apparently we are 
not awake to the acuteness of the problem. Cer- 
tainly the meagre legislative results justify the 
belief that Congress has lost interest in this 
great city which is forced to depend upon us for 
its government. The citizens of the National 
Capital are too often justified in feeling that Con- 
gress has adopted the blind and arbitrary policy 
of granting only those things which they are 
forced to grant, and even then of cutting appro- 
priations to a degree that renders effective 
carrying out of schooi legislation impossible. 
The inadequate school buildings and the prevail- 
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what I mean. 

Mr. President, the responsibility for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia is on Con- 
gress. As long as that is true it is the duty 
of the members of Congress to acquaint them- 
selves with the needs of this city and to meet 
them in an intelligent way. Certainly there can 
be no good reason for the members failing to 
keep themselves informed at least as to the prog- 
Tess of education, the most important of the 
activities over which Congress has control. 

But the disgraceful condition of the schools 
of Washington does not show, and has not 
shown for a decade, evidence of such attention 
by Congress. 1 am glad to say there is no evi- 
dence of inefficiency on the part of those charged 
directiy with school administration, but througi 
the failure of Congress to grasp a large perspec- 
tive for the educational system, and to use com- 
mon judgment in providing for normal expan- 
sion, we find here a broken vehicle for the train- 
ing of 70,000 children. It is a condition that 
Congress can not defend from any standpoint. 

Recently branch of Congress passed the 
two biils known as the teachers’ salary bill and 
the compulsory education bill. To those mem- 
bers of the Senate who have familiarized them- 
selves with the scale of pay now in force for 
teachers in Washington schools the need for an 
increase does not have to be explained. It is 
recognized that the very life of the school sys- 
tem depends upon it. The importance of the 
compulscry education bill must be apparent to 


‘the most elemental student of the pubiic educa- 


tional system. 

The passage of these two bills is the first 
step toward piacing the schools of Washington 
on a plane with the public schools of other 
American cities, but under no circumstances 
should the members of this body consider that 
they have disposed of the District of Columbia 
schooi problem by the approval of these twe 
imporiant pieces of legislation. It is not un- 
timely to warn the Senate against such a view, 
becatise, in my opinion, the present decrepit con- 
dition of the Washington educational system is 
due largely to the habit of Congress lapsing into 
a state of inaction as far as Washington is con- 
cerned. 

The needs of this school system can not be met 
by piecemeal legislation. The Senate can not 
discharge its duty by the intermittent passage 
of bills. Nething iess than a constructive 
program of school legislation, taking into con- 
sideration the normal growth of the city and 
making up for the past neglect of Congress, can 
meet the need in a practical way. These bills 
we have passed are part of a program our com- 
mittee believes is essential to a proper upbuild- 
ing ot the public school system in Washington; 
and it is my opinion that the Senate and House 
of Representatives must act upon this program 
in full or assume complete responsibility for the 
breakdown of public education in Washington. 


ing salary schedule is a splendid example of 
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Mr. President, let me make one point plain. 
If the members of Congress are to talk schook 
improvement they have got to talk money; 
and unless they are willing to talk money their 
line phrases are empty utterances. Instead of 
saying “a model school system for Washington ” 
are we ready to vote for a $10,000,000 school 
appropriation’ Jf not, then it seems to me we 
have little right to indulge in school talk which 
relates to the District of Columbia. Efficien+ 
administration can carry the educational system 
so far, but it can not supply the foundation for 
development. And it must be realized that it 
wili take a larger amount than has ever been 
voted before. I think the amount recommended 
by the Budget commissioner is entirely too low. 

If this brings us ia conflict with the policy of 
reducing expenditures, I would remind you that 
to save money by sacrificing young minds is not 
econoniy. I am aware that it is the boast of 
many of the members of Congress that they 
keep a watchful eve on expenditures; and in so 
far as it is compatible with good sense I am ia 
hearty sympathy with the curtailing of appro- 
priations; but to cut the school budget of the 
National Capital at this critical time, to crowd 
70,000 children into buildings meant for 50,000, 
and then to provide only 60 per cent. of an 
average public school education, is a very great 
blunder. Do not overlook the fact, either, that 
the taxpayers here pay 60 per cent. of the cost 
of their schools and are now pleading for the 
right to spend more of their own inoney for edu- 
cational purposes. 

Congress is not in any sense meeting its obli- 
gation to the city oi Washington. The District 
of Columbia is, perhaps, the most arbitrarily 
governed area in the United States. The indii- 
ference and the Jack of intelligent consideration 
which the people of the District of Columbia 
have tc meet in their governing body is almost 
sufficient cause for them to gather in force and 
march on Congress. The citizens of Washing- 
ton have a right to feel that they are ruled by a 
group of men unrepresentative of the people ot 
this District and unresponsive to its needs. It 
has suffered in all departments from inattenticn 
and oversight, but with reference particularly 
to education. Congress will always have em- 
barrassing explanations to make regarding its 
efficiency as iong as the schools of the District 
of Columbia lag behind the other cities of the 
country. Because of its relation to the Nation, 
the country looks to the National Capital to set 
a standard, which means, of course, that Con- 
gress shall establish that standard. Retrencli- 
ment of expenditures is desirable, but it must 
not be done at the expense of education. I am 
sure thac I am in accord with all thinking per- 
sons when 1 say that statesmanship is not evi- 
denced by the paring of educational budgets. | 
believe that the people of this country have 
enough interest in their capital to expect Con- 
gress to give it an educational system commen- 
surate with its importance to the Nation. 
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Much of the smoothness and general efficiency 
in a citv school system depends upon the proper 
placement of teachers. Each teacher should be 
so placed that the maximum personal efficiency 
may be obtained from each teacher. Anything 
less is not getting the maximum returns for the 
money expended, and is fair neither to the 
taxpayer nor to the teacher concerned. The 
control of the assignment and the transfer of 
teachers should be wholly in the hands of the 
superintendent and his supervisory staff. No 
Board of Education or committee of the board 
has the technical knowledge or is close enough 
io the problem to be able to handle such situa- 
tions with any degree of skill. 

When a known vacancy occurs in any part 
of the school system the qualifications for the 
particular position should be carefully studied. 
The grade she is to handle, the subjects she will 
be called upon to teach, and the type of children 
she will be called upon to deal with should be 
takea into consideration, then the person quali- 
fied to fill the position should be sought. Occa- 
sionally a teacher of unusual reputation in 
another school system is brought into the city 
school system solely upon the written recom- 
mendation of her supervisors. It is quite essen- 
tial that the uninterviewed teacher should be in- 
terviewed by the new supervisory staff and de- 
liberateiy talked with before making her a 
definite assignment. If the round pegs are 
placed in the square holes and the square pegs 
are placed in the round holes any organization 
will lack stability and effectiveness. Something 
more than scholastic attainment is essential ir 
the determining of a grade to which a teacher 
shal! be assigned. Her personality will often fit 
one type of school where it would not fit an- 
other. The teacher’s choice should have some 
weight in the assignment, too. For she must be 
happy in her work. 

As a rule the inexperienced teacher should be 
given neither the first grade pupils nor the 
higher grades; end if there are all boy classes 
and all girl classes in the school, she should be 
given a class of girls. Yet, there is cccasionally 
a beginner who seems to fit into a difficult class 
of boys, in which class the school should not lose 
the benefit of her proficiency. 

It is often advantageous to consult teachers’ 
preferences and their own estimate of their own 
adaptitudes. 

San Francisco provides the following arrange- 
ment: “ At the close or at the beginning of the 
school year principals shall classify their 
schools, assign teachers to the class for which 
they consider them best fitted, sending reports 
of said classification two weeks thereafter to 
the Board of Education and the superintendent. 
Such assigrmerts . shall he subject to the 
approval of the board. 


PLACEMENT OF TEACHERS IN A CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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“ Principals shall annually so assign teachers 
to classrooms so that they shall alternate in 
the occupancy of desirable and undesirable 
rooms avoiding. as far as possible, changes 
which will require moving desks.” 

Portiand, Oregon, provides the following: 
*“ Teachers of elementary schools shall be elected 
as assistants, but shall not be assigned to a 
regular grade. Their assignments shall be left 
to the superintendent of schools, who is hereby 
instructed to assign teachers so that pupils may 
remain with their respective teachers an entire 
year wherever practicable.” 

The Oregon plan seems to be in vogue in 
many cities. 

After a teacher has once been assigned it is 
sometimes advisable after a year’s observance, 
or semetimes longer, to  re-assign her. 
Teachers now in the sixth grade room might 
seem to be better fitted for primary work, and 
a teacher now in the third grade might seem 
better adapted to teaching the adolescent and 
may be tried in the eighth grade; another teacher 
might lack the scholarship for the upper grades, 
but has the personal sympathy and ability for 
the lower grade work: ancther teacher might 
be properly located as to position, but needs a 
less trying class until she gets better command 
of her work and more seli-confidence; another 
teacher may not be suited to the foreign element 
which predominates in a particular school, and 
likewise another teacher might be unsuited to 
deal with the children of parents of a more cul- 
tured community in which a great amount of 
tact would be required; still another teacher 
may be doing some splendid work, but is out of 
iemper with the principal, sometimes her fault, 
sometimes the principal’s, and often the fault of 
both having conflicting temperaments; the 
transfer of a teacher in such an instance is often 
justifiable from the standpoint of the principal, 
the teacher, or the school. So it goes througk- 
out the teaching force. The supervisory study 


‘of every teacher should involve proper placing, 


as well as developinent of teaching technique. 
In the niacement of teachers the following state- 
ments would be of some general guidance :— 

The more expert teachers should be in the 
more difficult position. 

The more difficult positions should be rela- 
tively the better paid ones. 

Teacher and position should fit into each other 
in such a way as to conserve the ethical, moral, 
and professional spirit of the teacher, and 
especially the new teacher. 

There should be promotion for meritorious 
service oaly—promotion based on actual class- 
room excellency, demonstrated eiliciency in 
teaching and getting results, and her readi- 
ness to cc-operate with the supervisors, princi- 
pal, and other teachers. 
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Changes in position should be subject to the 


dissatisfactions, always at least three require- 
ments: (a) the good of the school, or the class 
the teacher is leaving; (b) the good of the 
schooi or class to which the teacher goes; (c) 
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the professional good of the teacher making the ” 
change. 

All personal and political influence must be 
eliminated. Meritorious work and adaptation 
oniy to be considered, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


GEORGE DODD CARRINGTON, JR, 


{In Farm Journal.] 


I am standing in the doorway of a country 
schoolhouse. At one glance I am filled with en- 
thusiasm—delight. I see happy childhood at 
work here—education is in progress—culture 
has a chance. Nothing like this country school 
existed in my country school-days. 

1 am greeted by a lively, good-looking, smil- 
ing teacher. Her eyes are clear and blue. They 
meet mine naturally—steadily. There is a wel- 
come in-them. She is not confused in the least. 
She is composed, self-confident of her every 
act; is master of herself and her work, therefore 
easily directs others. Her face shows intelli- 
gence. She radiates life. love, intelligence and 
vitality. The children feel this radiant presence 
and respond ‘to it completely. They want to 
please her. They watch her, they give smile for 
smile. The least sign of the teacher’s need for 
something, and a boy is on the spot volunteer- 
ing his service. There was never any finer 
chivalry than this. 

I do not need to ask a question—my eyes be- 
hold the story of this school. That woman and 
a “ flock ” of children would make a good school 
if they had only a barn for shelter. But let us 
see what we have as a school piant. 

The architecture of the schoolhouse as 
glimpsed from the road is what caused me to 
stop. It is simple, but adequate. There are 
cloakrooms. I find in the rear of those cloak- 
rooms indvor toilet rooms. The walls are 
painted and the rooms are clean. I am encour- 
aged. 

I notice a well on the school ground. Cups are 
provided for each child, and all drink at the 
pump. 

The children are sitting in single seats. The 
feet of every child rest upon the floor. The 
teacher explains that the desks and seats are 
adjustable to the child’s size. 1 am told that the 
lower grades do not measure advancement by 
the number of the reader they may. happen to 


be using. The third grade may be reading a 
“Second Reader.” Lach grade reads several 
readers through each year, together with supple- 
mentary elementary reading of history and 
biography. There is a library of well-chosen 
books. A few well-selected pictures, nicely 
framed, hang on the wall. I note a “Sir 
Galahad” and “ The Spirit of ’76” and a Corot 
landscape. 

There is a basement under the entire school- 
house. At one end is a furnace. The installa- 
tion is so made that outside air is heated and 
circulated, and the air in the schoolroom is 
changed three or four times an hour by means 
of a gravity exhaust chimney. Near the furnace 
is the coal-bin, walled off. The remaining space 
in the basement is used as playroom, dining- 
roomn and manual training workroom. There is 
an ol stove, and at roontime the children pre- 
pare and serve, under the instruction of the 
teacher, an inviting and well balanced lunch. I 
am the guest of this day’s luncheon. A more 
delicate and courteous service you could not 
wish. And we have music by the phonograph. 

There are two acres of “school ground.” 
There are a few fine trees. Clumps of shrubs 
border the limits of the ground. There are 
Hower-beds near the house. There are experi- 
mental plots for planting. ‘There is adequate 
playground with swings, teeter-totters and 
toboggan-slides. The children are receiving 
Wholesome and valuable instruction. Their 
heaith, their morals and their intellectual de- 
velopment are wisely looked after and super- 
vised. 

Answering a discreet inquiry, the teacher does 
not hesitate to tell me she is paid $110 a month 
for her service. But the value of that teacher 
can not be measured in terms of money. Her 
service is beyond that—it is invaluable She is 
a public servant—than whom there is none so 
great, so vital to our civilization. 


“ The schools are trying to run every Tom, Dick and Harry through the same educational 
sausage grinder. Since one boy was born with the intellectual ability to become a learned pro- 
fessor while another has scarcely the native intellect to become a good ploughman, why 
net recognize the fact, and educate each, not according te some standardized fixed, formal 


ccurse, but according to his probable life work, 


America is full of ‘ misfits’ because of this 


worship of ‘regularity’ in our schools, Our schools and colleges have gone daft over ‘ stan- 
dardization’ and Johnny must fit the school, not the school fit Johnny.”—Dean Holliday of 
Toledo University in the American School Digest. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


DR, ERNEST L, CRANDALL 


Director of Visual Education, New York City 


It may seem superfluous to ask “ What is 
Visual Instruction?” In fact, it has never been 
defined. You may go through books of peda- 
gogy in any library and you will not find the 
term in any book. Visual instruction does not 
consist merely in showing motion pictures or 
stili pictures to children indiscriminately. Yet, it 
was not so very long ago that that was just what 
was being done. In many places that is the 
present custom, and is often called visual in- 
struction. 

I should define visual instruction as instruc- 
tion enriched by the dominance of the visual 
appeal in any form. This places the emphasis 
where it should be placed, on instruction itself; 
and it opens the door to every type of enrich- 
ment through the visual appeal. 

“Why” visual instruction? The answer 
to it is partly historical and partly psycho- 
logical, The real historical explanation of 
why visual instruction has the importance it 
has today is due to a radically changed view- 
point that has affected all humanity. By visual 
instruction here we mean the training of the 
senses rather than purely metaphysical train- 
ing. 

In the middle ages men were much concerned 
about why God made the world and why he put 
man on it. In modern times men are concerned 
with how the world is made and hew it is put 
together. This is an entirely changed attitude. 

As the writers in education treat it, we have 
three great stages in education: (1) The period 
when education was purely imitative. Men 
handed down by tradition the best that had been 
achieved up to that time in any given field. (2) 
Medieval education, which was chiefly meta- 
physical—finely spun gossamers of ideas. (3) 
Modern education, which is intensive, practical 
and scientific. 

This brings us to the psychological side of the 
question. It was inevitable that, as men and 
teachers began to study the laws of mind, their 
attention should sometimes be directed to the 
fact that the greater part of our information, 
the greater part of our knowledge, comes 
through the eye. Mr. Edison says 78 per cent. 
It is supremely important to know that the great 
buik of our entire sum of human knowledge 
comes to us through the sense impressions of 
the eye. 

The “How.” The problem of selecting the 
best methods and materials for applying visual 
instruction, for directing the visual appeal 
through which the child, under the natural laws 
of the working of its mind, shall acquire its sum 
vf knowledge, becomes a question of applied 
psychology. 

There are five stages by which we acquirc 
knowledge through the senses, each leading inte 
the other, but each a separate and identifiable 


mental! process. These are sensation, percep- 
tion, retention, imagination and_ conception. 
Every one of these resis upon a triangle. This is 
vital in our understanding of the child mind. He 
has a mind, a heart, a body, and every phase oi 
the act of acquiring knowledge involves all 
three. It involves a mental act. an emotional 
state, and a physical impulse of some kind. 

Pure sensation (light, sound, color, ete.) is 
something that flows into the brain by one of 
the five channels upon the presentation of an 
object. The first effect is to arrest attention 
and the mere impulse translates itself into some 
form of motion, as turning the head toward 
the light or toward the sound. 

What is perception? If one went through 

‘ife with simply a flood of sensations, he would 
have a kaleidoscopic and a colorful time perhaps, 
but there would be no significance to it. The 
mind, at a very early stage, must learn to select 
some little group of sensations and focus the 
attention upon these. Now the mental stage is 
changed. This no longer is a matter of mere 
attention, it is a matter of curiosity as to what 
is the origin of this group of sense experiences, 
as to what these colors and sounds are and 
whence they come. The natural physical im- 
pulse would then be to handle the object, to 
explore the source of these sensations. This 
‘mpulse to handie, to get hold of the thing to 
help the eyes to find out what it is, is linked up 
with perception. 
‘ When a group of sensations is distinguished 
it becomes a percept. Then it is stored away in 
the subconscious mind, not thought of for the 
moment, but where mentality may some time 
fish down and bring it up again. The impulse 
that is connected with this imitation. The sub- 
conscious purpose of imitation-aipon the part of 
the child is to strengthen his memory.’ The child 
imitates to make sure he is holding the impres- 
sion. 

From early childhood up the reason persons 
imitate other people, the things they see, the 
stories they hear, etc., is to strengthen the 
impression so that it will be more readily re- 
called when they want it later. 

The next act or process of the mind is imagi- 
nation. Imagination is a subtle form of mental 
activity, an ability to make combinations of per- 
cepts. It is the combination of these percepts, 
in juxtaposition to one another, to ourselves and 
the worid about us, that constitutes imagina- 
tion, which is one of the great vital factors in 
learning. There is an impulse to dramatize. 
There is an age at which children imitate and 
another at which they dramatize. When they 
dramatize they are “ showing olf ” their knowl- 
ledge. They imitate for their own benefit. They 
dramatize to impress others. 

When the child reaches the ability to form 
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mental concepts, to generalize, he has attained 
the highest form of activity of the human mind. 
The accompanying emotional state is elation, 
self-satisfaction at having arrived, and the im- 
pulse is to expression. 

It 1s true that the child’s mind must go 
through this complete process with its five 
stages, to acquire any item of knowledge, but it 
is also true that each of these five stages domi- 
nates during certain specific periods of a child’s 
life. For example, we find in children what 
may be termed the sensory age. The natural 
physical impulse that attaches to that purely 
sensory period is an impulse to motion; hence 
this may also be termed the motor age, when 
the whole inclination of the child seems to be to 
move about. This is followed shortly by the 
manipulating age, which is also the collecting 
age. 

When we come to applying the foregoing to 
the use of the visual aids to instruction with 
which we are familiar—the stereographs, the 
fantern slide, and the motion picture—we should 
follow this order: first, the stereograph; second, 
the lantern slide; third, the motion picture. 

The stereograph is ideally suited to the motor 
and manipulating age—roughly speaking, from 
six to ten years old. It should not be excluded 
below that nor should it be excluded above that, 
but that is the time to which it is ideally suited. 

Every one gets a distinct motor reaction from 
the stereograph picture that he gets from no 
other image. I have sometimes a sense, when 1 
look at one of those pictures, of wishing to 
rush out, of actually moving out into the picture 
among those objects and being able to put my 
hands about them. Many of these physical im- 
pulses may ve gratified mentally. As sophisti- 
cated adults we quite habitually suppress our 
motor and manipulative impulses, indulging 
them only in imagination. As children approach 
the age when imagination develops they may 
be led to substitute fancied excursions and 
mental explorations for actual motion and 
manipulation, and yet derive a certain sense of 
having satisfied the impulse. 

I should place the lantern slide in the next 
period, the period tor building up memory and 
developing imagination, for these reasons: It 
throws a large picture in a dark room. It shuts 
out all other impressions. It makes for con- 
centration which is necessary for voluntary re- 
call. Voluntary recall is brought about by vivid 
sense impressions and there is no more vivid 
sense impression than is provided by the illumi- 
nated screen with the stereopticon views thrown 
upon it. 

It lends itself to mental imitation and drama- 
tization. Suppose you have a lesson on cotton. 
You are showing various scenes connected with 
the production, distribution and use of cotton as 
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a product. To facilitate memory it is essential 
to get, if possible, some kind of a handle. For 
instance, take a picture of a cotton field. If it js 
a field of growing cotton, I would take some 
basket of cotton or one particular cotton ball, 
or some one thing in that picture and make it 
the handle for the whole thing. Focus attention 
upon that and then begin your dramatization 
with your pupils. 

Let them go back of the picture to the fields, 
the scil and climatic conditions that make tha: 
cotton possible—Southern climate, limited area 
of the werld’s surface that will produce it. It can- 
not be raised here in the manufacturing North, 
England, the greatest cotton manufacturing 
country in the world, is not able to raise a pound 
of it. Then take him with that same basket oi 
cotton and jet him follow it through the various 
channels of transportation throughout the 
country to the manufacturing centres where it 
is made into a variety of things. 

Don’t forget the wonder-urge, which stimu- 
lates imagination. The human mind that isn’t 
reaching out toward the infinite isn’t worth 
the powder to blow it into the next world. Dwell 
on the magnitude of this thing; how, through- 
out the civilized world, you could hardly find a 
human being who has not some fibre of that 
wonderful plant on some part of his body. 

Bring it down to the cotton in the boy’s 
shirt, so that when he gets through he feels that 
every thread in that shirt is steeped with the 
climate, the soil, the toil, the commerce and 
economic development and the industrial situa- 
tion which you have in mind when you think 
of the cotton industry. 

Then you can turn, and not until then, to the 
motion picture; because the motion picture, if 
it is really an educational motion picture, comes 
at the final stage, which is the stage of concepts 
or geucralization. The motion picture generally 
is not suited for teaching specific items. It is 
valuable primarily only for summarizing, for 
generalizing, and unless it does it is likely to be 
worthless. 

Your work from that time on is being “ mum.” 
Your duty now is to show your self-control, for 
now comes the great impulse to expression. 
Don’t direct, don’t guide, don’t question. You 
nave already done that. Simply clinch it with 
the motion picture, if there is one available, 
though there are as yet all too few available that 
are really effective. Then get his reaction by 
letting him tell the story of cotton, orally or in 
writing. Remember, it is his shirt and his story. 
Let him tell it. It is a natural urge within 
him that is now seeking expression. If gratified, 
the result will be a sense of accomplishment, of 
mental achievement, because every available 
concept that a human being, young or old, con- 
ceives, is for him really a world discovery. 


> 


That nation which employs the best teachers with the highest pay and as a part of the best 
school system will be the best governed and therefore the greatest nation.—H. A. L. Fisher. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


GEORGE C. BUSH, superintendent of 


. schools, South Pasadena, California, and for ten 


years president of the Los Angeles County 
Board of Education, is an active force in the 
educational circles of Southern California. He 
is also a member of the State Council of Educa- 
tion, a representative body of some forty mem- 
bers which meets several times each year to dis- 
cuss matters of general interest to the schools 
of the entire state. 

Mr. Bush graduated from Indiana University, 
A.B. in 1898 and A.M. in 1899. He taught in the 
high schools of Warsaw and Marion, Indiana, 
for six years, assisted in bacteriology and 
chemistry for several summers at Indiana 
University, and came to South Pasadena as 
principal of the high school in 1905, and became 
superintendent of schools in 1907. 

The County Board, of which he is president, 
examines and certificates all teachers for the 
county and makes the course of study for all 
schools outside of chartered cities of the county. 

Mr. Bush has served as president of the 
Southern California Science and Mathematics 
Association, and of the Southern Calfornia 
Schoolmasters Club of Los Angeles county. 
His crowning work was as president of the 
southern section of the California Teachers 
Association in organizing an unusually strong 
program for the association and a series of insti- 
tutes in connection therewith for the week of 
December 18-22, 1922. More than _ 10,000 
teachers attended these meetings. 


WALTER L. BACHRODT, superintendent ot 
schools at San Jose, Calif., a graduate of the 
State Normal School and of Stanferd Univer- 
sity, A.B. and A.M., is doing some very unusual 
work in leading his teachers along lines of genu- 
ine professional study. Out of 300 teachers, 180 
are taking extension work at the San Jose 
Teachers College, and 251 have taken profes- 
sional work of one kind or another during the 
year. Superintendent Bachrodt is having all 
the children in his schools given a thorough 
mental and pedagogical test. 98.7 per cent. of 
the teachers are normal school graduates, and 
some are taking advanced courses that will fit 
them for positions in the junior high schools 
soon to be opened. The maximum elementary 
school salary is $2,000, and the teachers are 
prcving to the public that they are worth that 
salary. 

ALVIN N. CODY, superintendent, Flint, 
Michigan, is one of the outstanding figures in 
school work in the state. His twenty-one years 
have borne good fruit each year. For twelve 
years the city’s growth has been fabulous. The 
school buildings have been increased from seven 
to twenty-one, and the teaching force from 
sixty-seven to 623, almost tenfold. The enroll- 
ment in the schools has increased 1,000 per cent. 
in Mr. Cody’s official life, and he has introduced 
in wholesome way all well demonstrated 


progressive education. His resignation comes 


at the height of a remarkable professional 
career. 


WILL C. WOOD, state superintendent of 
California, is the outstanding educational leader 
in America today because he aroused the state 
to the outrageous treatment that education and 
all humanitarian interests have received at the 
hands of a governor who is disgracing the state 


‘as nu other governcr has ever disgraced any 


state so far as our knowledge goes. We give 
Superintendent Wood's reply to the governor’s 
budget :— 

“The educational budget presented by Gover- 
nor Richardson is a gruesome jest at the sin- 
cerity of campaign pledges. It represents what 
is evidently a deliberate effort to starve the in- 
stitutions of the state department of education 
that train teachers for the common. school. 
Either the governor’s budget for the department 
of education is woefully inefficient or hopelessly 
extravagant. 

“The budget practically wrecks the depart- 
ment of education of this state, which is recog- 
nized throughout the nation as one of the most 
progressive, efficient and economical. 

“The governor’s budget message is replete 
with false assumptions and false statements. He 
insults the local school boards of California, 
composed of farmers and business men. 

“He bemoans the fact that the state’s educa- 
tional expenditures have increased 25 per cent. 
in the last two years. What could be expected 
in face of the fact that the attendance during 
this period increased 34 per cent. in the kinder- 
garten, 18% per cent. in the elementary schools, 
42 per cent. in the high schools, znd 99 per cent. 
in the normal schools. 

“IT appeal from Czsar to the common folks.” 


AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, state superinten- 
dent uf Maine, has not only created an entirely 
new and successful plan of giving rural schools 
a genuinely improved and improving teaching 
force, but in the creation of a World Conference 
on Education, fostered by the National Educa- 
tion Association, he has demonstrated a vision 
for the improvement of all peoples and all races 
through education not voiced by any other 
leader in this or other lands. 


MRS. MARKY GALE DAVIS, 1814 Belmont 
Road, Washington, D.C., as principal of the 
Lucia Gale-Barber School of Rhythm and 
Correlated Arts,a home and day school for girls 
of all ages and for boys under ten, is continuing 
a really noble educational work begun by her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Barber, who was a notabie leader in the 
progressive education when Rhythm was de- 
cidedly progressive. Mrs. Davis, who had been 
eminent as an assistant superintendent in New 
England, and in authorship and on the educa- 
tional platform, joined her sister in her great 
work in Washington and has continued it since, 
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SUPERVISED STUDY 


FLORA BILLINGS 


Department of Practice and Training, Boston School Department 


The word “study” has been most carelessly 
used by both teachers and pupils. “ Study hard” 
is the common command which hundreds oi 
children have interpreted to mean “learn by 
heart.” Most of the studying has been done by 
the mother, father, or older sister who, after a 
long day’s work, has spent the whole evening 
actually puzzling out and doing the child’s work 
for him. 

Fortunate is the child who comes from a home 
of cultured gentlefolk, but alas, thousands live 
in homes not worthy of the name, where not 
-even the English language is spoken; where the 
habits of honor, fair play, and correct ideals are 
unknown. The distractions, the confusion, the 
lack of privacy in the ordinary tenement, teem- 
ing with crying children, loud-mcuthed men and 
women, make studying under such conditions a 
farce and sometimes a tragedy. 

But even were the conditions ideal, it certainly 
is the teacher’s business, and not the parent’s, 
to teach the child to study. 

Knowing how to study is not inborn, neither 
is it contagious like the measles, nor can it be 
picked up at a bargain counter, for, as McMurry 
defines it: “ Studying is thinking.” “It is the 
vigorous application of the mind to a subject for 
the satisfaction of a felt need.” “It is controlled 
mental activity, working toward a goal or the 
realization of a goal.” “It involves a definite 
purpose which is problematic—the selection and 
rejection of suggestions—judgments and a con- 
clusion.” “In order to study, the mind must 
be active along certain defined lines.” Hence, 
studying comes with training, and is governed 
by the laws of thinking and learning. 

The teacher early begins, even down in the 
kindergarten, to train the little child to right 
habits of study. With such a start he then 
passes step by step from group to individuat 
study, from directed and supervised study to 
independent, unsupervised study in all its com- 
plex forms. 

In the first grades the directed and motivated 
seat work in the form of word building and num- 
ber stories by means of the letters, numbers, len- 
tils and pegs is as truly “supervised study” as 
the more formal work in the upper grades. It 
is the very beginning of definitely working to- 
ward a goal, and the initiating of right habits 
of attacking problems. 

No study is real unless the student has a 
definite purpose. This purpose or problem must 
be his, and be identified with his needs. A 
teacher should never require a child to study un- 
less there is a worth-while problem. The child 
should form the habit of writing the problem 
down in his notebook, and the teacher shouid 
warn him never to begin until he knows 
definitely what he is expected to do. 

Teaching the pupil to use books is one of the 


big tactors in studying. He must know how to 
use the dictionary easily—the gazetteer, the en- 
cyclopedias. He must know how to find the 
“table of contents,” and the “index,” and be 
able to use them advantageously and readily. He 
must be trained to read rapidly, omitting the 
non-essentials, and sifting the paragraph for tke 
kernel of truth that bears directly on his prob- 
lem at hand. 

A critical attitude of mind should be developed 
so that the child may be able to check up and 
verify his work according to some standard. 
This criticism involves comparisons and judg- 
inents, and is the essence of clear thinking. 

Hall-Quest says: “Supervised study is not 
so much concerned with hearing lessons as it is 
in learning them.” Since this is true the old 
question and answer method must go. He de- 
fines “ supervised study” as the plan “ whereby 
each pupil is so adequately instructed and 
directed in the methods of studying and think- 
ing that his daily preparation will progress 
under conditions most favorable to a hygienic. 
economical and self-reliant career of intellectual 
endeavor.” 

He suggests a new type of class management 
whereby the old mass instruction shall be done 
away with and group instruction substituted. 
He suggests dividing the class into three groups 
—those capable of doing only a minimum amount 
of work, those of an average ability, and a third 
group representing the superior children who 
are capable of doing a maximum amount of 
work. 

This inaugurating of a “supervised study” 
period will give an entire change of accent in 
the methods of teaching. A special technique 
will need to be developed for each individual 
subject. By means of this technique, teachers 
may train themselves to carry out the work in- 
telligently, enthusiastically and efficiently. 

“The teacher should not be the source of in- 
tormation or a purveyor of facts, but a director 
of activities, a provoker of the child’s mind to 
mental combats.” *She must challenge him 
to greater effort; she must’ make him feel the 
responsibility resting on his shoulders. Dog- 
matism must go, the teacher is riot the final 
arbiter or the last word, The teacher must learn 
to be scientific in her methods if she is to incul- 
cate scientific thinking in the child. 

This calls for a new, reconstructed teacher 
—one who not’ only possesses culture, 
tact and initiative, but one who can really see 
into the workings of the child’s mind—can adapi 
her questionings to him and his needs—and in- 
tuitively and unerringly lead him to correct 
habits of thinking. 

The first step in the teacher’s preparation con- 
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sists in breaking up the subject to be taught, 
into large divisions, called by Hall-Quest “ units 
of instruction.” These are big .topics or big 
movements that are the main arteries of the 
course, e.g., in an eighth grade geography might 
have, according to the course of study, these 
topics as “units of instruction ” :— 

I. Great Britain and Her Colonies; Character 
and Interdependence of Her People; Her 
World Relations. 

Il. France—Her Colonies, ete. 

III. Russia—the Old and the New. 
IV. China—Her Hopes, ete. 

V. The United States—Her Outlying Posses- 
sions, etc. 

Having selected the big “units,” the teacher 
should divide them into what Hall-Quest calls 
“units of recitation,” or sub-topics, e.g.:— 

Natural resources? 
Contributions to other countries ? 
Dependence and interdependence? 
Trade routes—conimercial centres, etc. 
rhese, in turn. can be broken up into “ units 
of study,” or the daily assignment, which must 
be neither too long nor too short, e.g.:— 

“The Hawaiian Islands,’-—location,— 
natural resources,—advantages —com- 
mercial, strategic and military impor- 
tance. 

The teachers, together at grade conferences, 
can plan their work in advance. Reference 
books, magazines, newspaper clippings, railroad 
folders, maps and pictures can be selected early 
when they have their work well in 
hand. 

The “unit of recitation” should consist of 
a daily review, the assignment and the study of 
the assignment. A period of 60 minutes with 
10 minutes for the review, 25 minutes for the 
assignment and 25 minutes for the study is ab- 
solutely necessary in our elementary schools. 
Miss Simpson (in her “ Supervised Study of His- 
tory,” page 30) gives this division of time: “25 
minutes for review, 25 minutes for assignment, 
d minutes for physical exercises, 30 minutes for 
study period, 5 minutes for verification—making 
the whole period 90 minutes long.” 

She suggests different type-lessons m_ her 
bock on “ Supervised History,” such as “ Induc- 
tive and How to Study ”—* How to Use a Text- 
Beok,” “ An Appreciation and Habituation Les- 
son,’"—“ Deductive Lesson”—‘ Review 
with Socialized Recitation,” et cetera (sce pages 
45-52-58 ). 

The short review, which takes the place of 
the old recitation form, is emphasized by pointed 
questions given in rapid fire, to clinch the work 
of the preceding day's study, Here the teacher 
can easily determine how thoroughly the lesson 
Was impressed upon the pupil’s ming. 

The assignment should clearly define the 
‘imits of the new lesson, or series of lessons. It 
‘hould consist of an explanation, demonstration 
(r information given by the teacher~-the recug- 

nition of the problem by the pupils, and clearly 


. them in outline on the board. 
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defined directions for studying to the three 
groups. 
The following is a geography lesson given 
the writer’s own classroom after a. model of 
Miss Simpson’s :— 
Suppose the problem for today is: 

(a) “ What are the natural resources of the 
Hawaiian Islands? (b) When did we acquire 
them, and why are they of value to the 
United States?” Teferences in Brigham 
and McFarlane, Book II., pages 193-195. 
The problem is clearly written on the board, 
so that all may see. The pupils turn to their 
textbook, and the class, together with the 
teacher, talk over the problem and decide what 
they need to know before their problem can be 
answered. They decide they must know where 
the islands are and the names of the principal 
islands in the group before they can talk intel- 
ligently about them. (What and where?) Here 
every child turns to the map on page 194. Some 
one suggests there is a larger and better map in 
the “ Redway and Hinman,” to which many oi 
the class turn. One child pulls down the wall 
map and uses that. The puzzlec expression or 
the children’s faces shows that the names are 
strange, so the teacher insists that each one 
locks up the exact pronunciation in the baci 
of the book. 
With books open, the different children read 
from the text aloud, the teacher stopping the 
pupil from time to time to have a word looked 
up, a pronunciation verified, a reference ex- 
plained er a place located on the map. As the 
important points are decided upon, a pupil notes 


‘If it is impossible to cover all the facts, the 
teacher should discontinue the work wherever 
most advisable and break up the problem int« 
smaller parts, taking up the new work at this 
point the next day. 

After briefly considering the topics on the 
hoard, she should lead the class to ask questions 
about the position of Honoiulu: “ How long 
does it take a steamer to cross the Pacific?” 
“Tt the steamer should not carry all the coal she 
needed, where could she obtain a supply?” “ Of 
what advantage would it be to the United States 
to have coaling ports in time of war?” “Why 
is it better for the United States to own the 
Hawaiian Islands than Japan or Germany? ” 
Ste. 

The teacher is now ready to write the direc- 
tions for the group assignments or the board 
and indicate the references. 

I. Minimum Work: Learn position—names of 
islands — government — products — commerce 
—-citics. (Brigham & McFarlane, Book IL., pages 

193-195; Tarr, McMurry, Book II., pages 155- 
157). QOutline the natural resources and advan- 
tages, 
JI. Average Assignment: Consult index ‘of 
Rocheleay’s Commercial Geography 
added information, consult Montgomery's 
Leading Kacts in American History ” and find 
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out when the Hawaiian Islands were annexed to 
the United States, and why. 

UI. Maximum Werk: Look up Hawaiian 
Islands in the encyclopedia for further informa- 
tion about Father Damien, Captain Cook, the 
ukulele, the flower dances, surf riding, etc. 
Study the pictures and look at the lava speci- 
mens on the table. Study the library books. 
Answer these questions: “ Why is Hawaii called 
the meiting pot of the Orient? ’—“ What is 
meant by a calling port ?—a coaling station ?—a 
submarine base? ”—* What other countries have 
coaling stations in the Pacific? "—‘‘ How would 
the Hawaiian group help us if we went to war 
with Japan or Russia? ” 

The first child who finishes his work may take 
the library book, “Scenes and Impressicns of 
Hawaii,” by Katherine Gerould, and report on 
some interesting chapter. 

Before starting this “Supervised Study” 
period a few minutes are spent in an energetic 
“setting-up ” drill—all windows opened top and 
bottom. 

During the last five minutes the teacher may 
verify the work by asking some pupil who has 
completed the minimum assignment, to draw a 
map of the Hawaiian Islands on the board and 
locate Honolulu and the Tropic of Cancer. On 
slips of paper, passed back, she may ask each 
child to write the leading export of Honolulu, 
and the name of the principal city with whom 
she trades. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of lessons 
required in the consideration of a “ unit of in- 
struction.” It all depends on the class and its 
ability. 

Map drawing, collecting newspaper clippings, 
reading extra articles can be very easily done 
at home by the pupils. This is legitimate home- 
work. 

When the “unit of recitation” is completed, 
the whole period may be given to a “ socialized 
recitation” review, in which all the children 
participate and contribute, and conduct the les- 
son by themselves. The teacher must remain in 
the background as an auditor, or if she does 
participate, only as one of the children’s group. 

It is surprising what the “ socialized recita- 
tion” reveals to the teacher as she watches its 
reaction on her class. Many a child, who has 
before been dull and tongue-tied, wakes up and 
finds himself when he feels that he has a contri- 
bution to offer. The oral English work is 
greatly impreved in power and expressicon—for 
it 1s properly motivated. The pupil sees the 
need of accurate observation and information 
if it is to pass muster among his fellows. Every 
pupil must be on the alert, the “qui vive,” for 
the pupil leader is usually most exact and toler- 
ates no droves. Every child wants the good 
opinion of his classmates, and adds his bit to the 
common good. Pupils learn to respect the 
rights of others. The thinking is done by the 
pupils, not the teacher. The amount of think- 
mg done and the facts given are much 
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broader in scope than those obtained by the old 
question and answer method. The teacher’s 
personality does not dominate. The pupils learn 
to think and talk on their feet before an audi- 
ence as real people do in real situations. 

The greatest value of “supervised study ” 
in the search for truth. It does away with mere 
parrot work, it develops thinking along certain 
definite lines. It does away with the infallibility 
of the teacher, and challenges the evidence of 
many minds until the reliable sources are ascer- 
tained. It teaches the value of the open-minded, 
honest seeker who holds his judgment in abey- 
ance until all the evidence is in, weighed and 
sifted, before the conclusions can be made. It 
aims to teach citizenship through sccial partici- 
pation. 

In an address President Eliot with character- 
istic directness lays his hand upon several seri- 
ous defects in American education. His gravest 
charge is that as a people we are prone to be not 
only grossly inaccurate in observation and ex- 
pression, but that we are decidedly gullible. He 
says: “Since the United States went to war 
with Germany there has been an extraordinary 
exhibition of the incapacity of the American 
pecple, as a whole, to judge evidence, to deter- 
mine facts, and even to discriminate between 
facts and fancies. This incapacity appears in 
the public press, in the prophecies of prominent 
administrators, in the exhortation of numerous 
commissions who are undertaking to guide 
American business and philanthropy, and in the 
almost universal acceptance by the people at 
large day by day of statements which are neither 
facts nor events, but only hopes and guesses. 
It is a matter of everyday experience that most 
Americans cannot observe with accuracy, repeat 
correctly a conversation, describe accurately 
what they have themseives seen or heard, or 
write out on the spot a correct account of a 
transaction they have just witnessed. These 
incapacities are exhibited just as much by highly 
educated Americans as they are by the unedu- 
cated.” * 

If this be true, and we know only too well 
that the charge is well made, it behooves us as 
teachers to strive with all our might to teach 
the children who will be the citizens of to- 
morrow “mental truth seeking and truth tell- 
ing.” 

But are not we teachers too “ mentally lazy ”? 
Do we start with pre-conceived and prejudiced 
ideas? Do we have implicit faith in the news- 
paper, the opinion of “so and so,” the hearsay 
and gossip that “bloweth where it listeth”? 

Are we egotistic in thinking our opinion the 
last word? lf so, we must start on the same 
nlane with our children and Jearn with them 
the beginnings of thinking and studying. We 
cannot teach children to think unless we 
ourselves can free our minds from prejudice, 
irom traditions, from egotism and the finality 


*President Eliot's speech at Reed College reported in 
Schoo] Review, October, 1918, page 619. 
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of pre-conceived notions. To enter into the 
kingéom of Truth we must indeed be as open- 
minded and plastic as little children. 

Teaching the children to study then becomes 
not only an academic problem but a problem in 
patriotism and citizenship. If democracy would 
live, it must be upheld by a thinking, discrimi- 
nating, truth-telling people, having the critical 
habit of sifting, testing, and comparing to get 
at the true values of things, and when all the 
evidence is gathered and thoroughly investi- 
gated, to stand their ground squarely and un- 
compromisingly. 

Let me _ close 
Dewey: “If our schools turn out pupils in 
that attitude of mind which is conducive to good 
judgment in any department of affairs in which 
the pupils are placed—they have done more than 
if they sent them out merely possessed of vast 
stores of information or high degrees or great 
skill in specialized branches.” 

“No matter how much an individual knows as 
a matter of liearsay and information, if he has 
not aititudes and habits of thinking. he is not 
intellectually educated.” (Page 28, Dewey's 
“How We Think,”) 
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TRIFLES 


GERTRUDE B. GUNDERSON 


A little bit of sunshine 

On a cold and rainy day, 

Gleamed through the dark and threatening clouds 
As they scudded fast away; 

But it made the whole day brighter 

Just by that one glad ray. 


A little bit of music 

Borne through the mist and rain 
To the ears of a weary traveler; 
As he heard the sweet refrain, 

It made him forget his troubled life 
And think glad thoughts again. 


A little bit of kindness, 
A word to ease the pain 
Of one this world had hardened— 
Whose hopes had all been slain; 
But it made him trust his fellowman, 
And believe in God again. 


with a quotation from 
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Will be devoted to the Report of the 


Cleveland Meeting — 
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The Editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation has attended more meetings of 
this Department in fifty-two years than 

. has anyone else. 


He has known intimately more of 
the Superintendents of America than 
has anyone else. 


He has known in their school work 
more of those who were in attendance 
upon the Cleveland meeting than has 
anyone else who was at Cleveland. 


He gives a more personal flavor to 
the Report than anyone else can give. 


Tell your friends that ten cents 
sent to the Journal of Education, 6 
Beacon Street, Boston, for the issue 
of March 22, will bring them the best 
professional treat they can get within a 
month in any other way at any cost. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements.] 


A HUMAN REPAIR SHOP FOR TIRED TEACHERS 


I wisn there were a human repair shop for 
the tired workers as well as a pension for the 
retired veteran, said Superintendent Jones, of 
Cleveland, in a recent address to the Teachers’ 
Federation. There always will be physfcal mis- 
fortune in a group as large’as ours and many of 
them could be averted by an establishment for 
rest and recuperation, supported by a fund for 
this purpose. I am sure if inside support proved 
insufhcient that outside support could and would 
be available. I commend this measure to your 
body for careful consideration, and I shall be 
pleased to pledge my support, together with that 
of the whole management, upon your request. 

ATTENDANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 

100,600 public school children were given 
honor attendance certificates last year by the 
Department of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania in recognition of their being neither absent 
from nor tardy at school during the entire year. 

The real significance of this achievement can 
be comprehended only when it is realized that 
an army of children practiced for an entire year 
the virtue of regularity, punctuality, reverence 
for and obedience to the law, and—bvest of all— 
showed substantial appreciation for the educa- 
tional heritage the state is providing for them. 

THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 

A remarkable group of varied activities, to- 
gether with gifts during the past eleven years cf 
nearly fifty-eight millions of dollars, is disclosed 
in the report of the Carnegie Corporation. 

Among the major interests at present re- 
ceiving their support wholly or largely from 
this corporation is the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, for which the Corpora- 
tion is paying the cost of a building to house 
a notable library recently acquired by the 
school. 

A total of $5,254,000 has been paid to bene- 
ficiaries during the year ending September 30, 
1922, of which $2,578,000 went to colleges and 
universities. 

The report explains the policy of the Corpora- 
tion in discontinuing its gifts of libraries; and in 
a discussion of the “ Science of Giving ” the difh- 
culties of making wise public benefactions will 
come as a surprise to many readers. 

—o—- 
“THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE IN 
CONNECTICUT” 

“The Littie Red Schoolhouse in Connecticut ” 
has become a storm centre in that state because 
of a bill in the legislature designed to encourage 
the closing of one-room schools wherever prac- 
ticable, and to provide state aid for the trans- 


portation of elementary pupils to graded 
schools. 


check notably important and 


In the past two decades the number of one- 
room schools in the state has been reduced from 
neariy 1,200 to 625, in nearly two hundred of 


which the average attendance is said to be less 


than ter. The supporters of the bill claim that 
the conditions obtaining in the one-room schools 
are not conducive to educational efhciency and 
economy. ; 

The bill is being opposed by some senators 
because they believe it gives arbitary power to 
the State Board of Education. The present ad- 
ministration, if Hiram Bingham, the lieutenant 
governor, may be accepted as its spokesman, 
views the measure with disfavor, and in con- 


sequence it is probable its course will not be 
smooth. 


PROJECT GEOGRAPHY IN PITTSBURGH 

The new course of study in geography for 
Pittsburgh is based on the project and _ type 
study plan. Each project is treated fully and 
intensively at the time it is presented and then 
the study is extended to other areas. For in- 
stance, the Carnegie steel mills are studied as 
typical of all other steel works; a cotton mill at 
Fali River is studied as like all other similar 
mills; the Muscle Shoals project is taken as an 
example of hydro-electric power; while the 
Ruhr District is described as typical of an in- 
dustrial centre in Europe. 

THE JOURNAL OF ARKANSAS EDUCATION 
(Little Rock) 

This journal makes its first bow with the 
January number and a very fine bow it is. 
The magazine contains a full report of the 
annual meeting of the State Association and 
has for the leading article the address on “A 
Comprehensive View of Arkansas Education,” 
given by President John C. Futrell of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas at that time. 

I. B. Tucker is the editor and manager, and 
the physical make-up of the paper compares 
very tavorably with the other educational jour- 
nals ot the country. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN MICHIGAN (M. §. T. A. 
Quarterly Review, November) 

Superintendent L. A. Butler was the chairman 
of the committee which has just made an ex- 
haustive report of the salaries of Michigan 
teachers to the state association. The data is 
compiled from a questionnaire sent out to the 
superintendents last May. The report contains 
not only data on salaries but on professional 
preparation, cost of room and board, etc., gross 
assessed valuation, evaluation per child in avet- 
age daily attendance, school tax rate per $1,000, 
total tax rate per $1,000, the amount of school 
bonds, the total bonded indebtedness, the ratio 
of the amount cf school bonds to the assessed 
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valuation, the ratio of the bonded indebtedness 
1o the assessed valuation, etc. 

The cost of living is but a few dollars lower 
than it was in 1921-1922; teachers’ salaries have 
not been reduced; women high school teachers 
generally receive about $300 more than elemen- 
tary teachers, while teachers with the highest 
scholastic training usually receive the highest 
salaries. The average school tax rate is $15 per 
thousand and the teacher-salary cost per child 
in the elementary school is between $35 and $55 
and in the high school between $77 and $92. 

A CODE OF ETHICS FOR IDAHO TEACHERS 


In compliance with the request of the State 
‘Teachers Association of Idaho, the committee 
on professional standards, Ph. Soulen, chairman, 
submitted a Code of Ethics for Idaho teachers 
at the last annual nieeting of the association. 
The code is carefully thought out and very com- 
prehensive. It discusses the relation of the 
teacher with educational organizations, with ad- 
ministrators, with supervisory officers, with em- 
ployer, and with parents and pupils. 

The committee recommends that all teachers 
in Idaho who knowingly or repeatedly violate 
in their conduct the principles set forth in the 
code be barred from the privileges of the State 
‘Teachers Association. 


NEW SCHOOL LAWS IN KANSAS 


A revision oi the Kansas school laws and the 
placing of the public school system on a really 
modern basis has been presented to the Kansas 
Legisiature. It is the first complete revision 
that has been made since 1868. 

The new system calls for a complete school 
outfit which can be made to fit any county in 
the state. For the purpose of providing build- 
ings the district organization is maintained. 
The district may decide what kind of building it 
wants, but from that point on every school in 
every city and county is as nearly standardized 
as it is possible to make it. [Each school must 
have standard equipment. Each school must 
have at least eight months of school. The stan- 
dards of teaching have been raised, and the 
gradiug is to be as nearly uniform as possible. 

—- 


EARTH’S NOBLEST MONUMENT 


“Once the great monuments of earth were 
the palaces of kings, the castles and fortresses 
of nobles,” says the Alabama School Journal in 
commenting on Mr. McCay’s famous cartoon. 
“Now, there is one monument that dwarfs all 
others, making them seem insignificant. That 
nodlest monument is the public school in which 
the children of the nation are taught at the ex- 
pense of the nation, receiving the knowledge 
that will enable them to build up and defend and 
carry on the nation.” 

The public school typifies the spirit of the 
United States, the Constitution, laws and beliefs 
of the United States. 
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POLITICO-RELIEF MAPS | 


Size 47x34 inches 


No. V5 North America 
LIST OF THE MAPS 


Map Map 
Numoper Number 
V1 _—sCUnnited States V6 South America 
V2 Europe (up-to-date) V9 World 
«Asia V1l Canada 
= Africa V105 California 


V5 North America 

Other Relief Models. We can also supply relief 
models of various states and regions and will be 
glad to give further particulars to those inter- 
ested. We also have Desk Size Relief Maps. 

When a child is beginning to study geography, 
he should first get a fundamental knowledge of 
the subject. In order to do this it is necessary 
to have maps which correspond very closely to 
the surface of the earth. Flat maps are inade- 
quate in teaching fundamental geography. 

The Politico-Relief Maps are actually raised 
maps. They show the elevations and depres- 
sions in the earth’s surface. By using these maps 
it is easy for the pupil to understand why rivers 
flow in certain directions; why some regions are 
barren and others fertile; why some regions have 
heavy rainfall and others light rainfall; ete. 

These maps are actual miniatures of the con- 
tinents. Pupils can see at a glance the various 
mountain systems, valleys, basins, watersheds, 
deserts, etc., and they can pick out natural com- 
mercial routes, industrial centres, product belts, 
ete., and can work out the effect of natural 
boundaries and barriers. 

Without a doubt, the scientific, correct, and 
practical way to teach geography is from relief 
maps—maps which show the actual topography 
of a country. 


Send for new Catalog No. JE3-3-23. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 


5235-5257 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


PAST AND PRESENT IN EDUCATION. 
BY H, E. STONE 
University of West Virginia 
[Erie, N. Y., Labor Journal.] 


Horace Mann, who with Henry Barnard, James Carter 
and Francis W. Parker, is now honored and revered as 
one of the foremost educators this country has had, was 
violently assailed by reactionaries during nearly all of his 
career as an educator. Particularly sharp in their criti- 
cism of Mann were the Boston schoolmasters, whose anti- 
quated methods he exposed. 

Today we find little opposition to the educational posi- 
tions which so disquieted the pedagogues of Mann’s day. 
Among the beliefs of Mann which were savagely attacked 
were (1) that girls should be trained as well as boys, an 
{2) that the poor should have the same opportunities as 
the rich. {It was his belief also that the public schools 
should furnish education of such a quality that the wealthy 
would not look upon private institutions as superior. 

There are today in the United States many administra- 
tors who are rendering service in the field of public edu- 
cation quite as serviceable and quite as disquieting to edu- 
cational traditionalists as were the reforms inaugurated by 
Mann. 

The evils of the old eight-four organization have gone 
with the advent of the Junior High School. The unfair- 
ness of absolute reliance upon teachers’ marks for promo- 
tion and retardation is passing with the advent of scientific 
tests and measurements of pupil progress. The socialized 
recitation has reduced the number of teachers who lecture 
to or at their classes. Supervised study is gradually sav- 
ing parents from the responsibility of teaching their chil- 
dren the lessons assigned by teachers. Departmental 
teaching is bringing boys and girls into contact with sev- 
eral personalities in place of one all-powerful room 
teacher. The elective system in our high = schools is 
changing them into schools for the masses rather thaa 
for the classes. 

It is only natural that the Horace Manns of our day 
should be assailed by conservatives. The contest is be- 
tween the present and the past in education. It is what 
Emerson calls “a contest between Divinity entering and 
Divinity departing.” 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The kindergartners of Massachusetts received a hearty 
welcome on Saturday, January 20, at the beautiful new 
hotel in New Bedford, in which city Mrs. Mary Howard 
French, president of the Association, is director of kin- 
dergartens. 

Over one hundred guests including kindergartners, 
grade teachers, a member of the school committee, and an 
assistant superintendent from New Bedford, as well as a 
good delegation from adjacent cities and from Spring- 
field and Boston gathered in the pleasant eighth-floor din- 
ing room with its beautiful view of harbor and bay. 
and greatly enjoyed not only the good luncheon, but the 
informal grouping at the little round tables, and the gay 
songs and jokes which preceded the somewhat more 
formal after-dinner speeches. 

On Saturday, March 10, the annual meeting for the 
association was held in Boston; fine addresses in the 
morning were followed by a luncheon. 


Columbus, Ohio, January 15, 1923. 


Dear Dr. Winship: Your article on School Adminis- 
tration last week had one point that I am delighted to see 


you emphasizing—that modern science is perpetually re= 
lieving situations and thereby promoting life. 

Sitting Bull after a tour du monde was asked in a hotel 
in New York City what he regarded as the most wonder- 
ful thing he had seen or heard and went to a faucet in 
the room and turned it on,—‘Water run up hill!” We 
forget the most obvious facts. 

When I was a young student, I used to wonder why the 
old tapestries and paintings made the horses so small and 
the men so large. But when I made an investigation in 
Europe, I found that in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries horses averaged seven hundred pounds in weight; 
cows averaged three hundred and fifty. The fresh cow 
that gave four quarts of milk a day was considered good 
and one that gave six quarts was a marvel. 

I have a little wireless machine and hear the Western 
World, the music of the spheres, history while still be- 
ing made. 

Mankind is only at the beginnings. Edmonton is not so 
far north as Edinburgh, Copenhagen and Moscow and 
has a milder climate than the last named city. There will 
arise at the mouth of the Saskatchewan in Lake Winnipeg 
a city sometime to rival the greatest in North America, 
for the soils about Lakes Manitoba and Winnipegosis are 
as rich as those of the Ukraine. At the rapids just west 
of the lake engineers have already planned a dam and 
conduit to match Niagara. 

Now that we have physiopsychology, we shall soon in 
our schools and colleges cease wasting time trying to 
make visiles into musicians and audiles into artists and 
the muscular motor into professors of philosophy and the 
dreamers into business men and “born lawyers” into 
preachers; and use the materials of mankind for what 
Nature intends. 

The Mendelian laws perfectly explain why parents don't 
know their own children, and thereby justify the assertion 
of educators that science is more to be trusted in selecting 
vocations and amusements of youth than family tradition 
and ambition. 

It is this uplift in your articles on School Administration 
that so much delights me. This geometric trope “upliit™ 
may be fantastic, but I can think of no other, now. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
W. E. Chancellor. 
A BUSINESS MAN’S PSYCHOLOGY. 

It appears that many books on psychology written for 
teachers, clergymen and social workers generally, are a 
little far-off and abstract to the average business man, 
who quite likely lets the whole matter slide. The para- 
graph following gives a business man’s psychology,  e- 
duced to terms of everyday life: : 

The business man today generally talks precious little, 
but says mighty much—at times though a gale aroaring, 
talking a little too much; works hard at the occupation 
he likes, seasoning hard days of labor with play and pleas- 
ure—hobbying about afternoons and evenings, weeks off 
afishing or ahunting, at times gone the whole year. The 
business man today is generally full of life and physical 
vigor, but still entirely human—at times sick abed and 
agroaning, and at times acursing his “luck”; as a rule 
greatly enjoys three meals between daylight and darkness; 
makes friends easily, losing most enemies unconsciously; 
and best of all, keeps others aworking, aplaying and 
asmiling—making everybody much as_ himself. Finally 
this business man, day worn and weary, drops into bed 
enshowered with roses (some brambles), awakes in the 
morning, ponders neckties and coffee—then off to his job. 

Herbert L. Wilbur. 

Boston, February 22. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


you cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 

Cc you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 4 month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our Pm —-—-—e ewe 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
**Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


booktet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over | 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Build 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials, 


44] T. €. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA : (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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BOOK 


WEST VIRGINIA. A Book of Geography, History and 
Industry. By M. P. Shawkey, long time State Super- 
intendent. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Geographically, historically and industrially West 
Virginia is a wonderful state to those of us who have 
known it a few times a year, and Dr. Shawkey, who 
knows it better and has known it longer than any other 
school man of the state, who also knows other sec- 
tions of the United States, has magnified his devotion 
to the state without overstating any facts for effect 
merely in his “West Virginia.” 

Dr. Shawkey is one of the notable personalities of 
the state. No other citizen has had the same oppor- 
tunity to know the state, or to enjoy its industrial, civic, 


commercial and educational evolution as has Mr. Shaw- _ 


key. No man in the state has the same charm, with 
both voice and pen, as has he. With one exception no 
man in the state has the same national range as a 
platform speaker. 

In “West Virginia” Mr. Shawkey has laid tribute 
to his opportunity to know the state geographically, 
historically and industrially and has presented the 
fruit of his opportunities with the flavor of his rare 
personality. 

Every school child in the state for generations will 
study this book with ardent devotion, and every school 
library and public library in the United States should 
have it upon its shelves. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS OF JOHN LOCKE. 
Edited by John William Adamson, University of Lon- 
don. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
We have probably written a hundred times in the col- 

umns of the Journal of Education that whoever cares to 
be a master in education should read writings of Eng- 
lish educators, past and present. There is something in 
the thinking and phrasing of English educators, old and 
new, that is more of a tonic than a stimulant. 

The writings of John Locke are a good illustration. 
Here is a man whose writings of more than two hundred 
years ago are as refreshing and interesting as they are 
safe and sane. There is no American writing since 
Horace Mann that interprets the message and _ mission 
needed by America today better than do “The Educational 
Writings of John Locke” as found in this really remark- 
able volume. 

Here are random sentences: “Men’s happiness and 
misery is mostly of their own making. He whose mind 
directs not wisely, will never take the right way. 

“Parents, by humoring and cockering children when 
little, corrupt the principles of nature in their children, 
and wonder afterwards to taste the bitter waters, when 
they themselves have poisoned the fountain. 

“Dejected minds, timorous and tame, and low spirits 
very seldom attain to anything. 

“Frequent chiding is carefully to be avoided, because 
it never produces any good, farther than that it serves to 
raise shame and abhorrence of the miscarriage that 
brought it on. 

“Whipping only patches up for the present, and skim; 
it over, but reaches not to the bottom of the sore. 

“Pray remember, children are not to be taught by rules, 
which will always be slipping out of their memories. 

“In my house my son will perhaps be more innocent, but 
more ignorant, too, of the world, and being used con- 
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stantly to the same faces and little company will, when he 
comes abroad, be a sheepish or conceited creature. 

“None of the things they are to learn should ever be 
imposed as a task. 

“The necessity of chastisement is usually the conse- 
quence only of former indulgencies or neglects.” 
SUPERVISED STUDY IN MATHEMATICS AND. 

SCIENCE. By S. Clayton Sumner, Palmyra, N. Y, 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 240 pp. 

Mr. Sumner in this admirable book has demonstrated 
what we have believed for a long time, that an ele- 
mentary principal has a decided advantage, other things. 
being equal, over the theoretical maker of a school book. 

This is especially true in a book of this kind of which 
no one knew anything when the professor was a. 
teacher. 

Professor Alfred L. Hall-Quest, the editor of this. 
series of the Macmillan Company’s books, is the god- 
father of all literature on the subject. To this no one 
has been such a spectacular success at a midwinter 
meeting of the National Education Association as was. 
Professor Hall-Quest’s section demonstration of super- 
vised study in Chicago. 

Mr. Sumner acknowledges his discipleship to Profes- 
sor Hall-Quest as all authors on supervised study 
should do. But Mr. Sumner, as a supervising principal, 
has worked out his own demonstrations with great 
clearness, with such definiteness that any teacher cam 
get excellent results by following his lead in this book. 


DRILL BOOK IN PLANE GEOMETRY. (Revised). 
By Robert Remington Goff, New Britain, Conn. Bos- 
ton: The Palmer Company. 

After six years of extensive use this book is carefully 
revised to meet the changing conditions in mathematical 
teaching. 

Within eight years some whole states have eliminated. 
Plane Geometry as a required study and there is more 
than a suspicion that the decreased appreciation of the 
subject is due in no small degree to the way it has often 
been taught. Mr. Goff has met the popular indifference 
to Plane Geometry by making it personally attractive to 
students who would naturally skid away from the sub- 
ject.. His language is catchy, as “Angle-sums,” “To prove 
one thing twice another thing.” 

There are one thousand exercises and review questions. 
of a practical character. 


LEADERSHIP AND PROGRESS AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS OF PROGRESS. THE NEWSPAPER CON- 
SCIENCE. AGES OF LEISURE. By Alfred H. Lloyd, 
University of Michigan. Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany, publishers. 

Professor Lloyd’s essays strike a ringing note of prog- 
ress in leadership. He is a virile thinker, an attractive 
writer and has abundant courage, all of which are needed 
for a discussion of “Leadership and Progress,” and “The 
Newspaper Conscience.” 


Oculists and _ Physicians 
HAVE Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMED 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


REPLENISHING OR REPLACING 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


IS A BIG ANNUAL EXPENSE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Cut down this Expense ONE-HALF by making the books Now in Use Last 
TWICE as Long as Usual and Keeping them Clean, Neat and Sanitary. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN,. President 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


acceptable as news. 


Frederick J. Murphy, principal of 
the Theodore Lyman School, Boston, 
the youngest principal in the city, has 
been presented with an eiegant gold 
watch by the teachers of the Ulysses 
S. Grant School of which he has 
been submaster. 


W. W. Marquardt, Philippine Edu- 
cational Agent for several years with 
office in Washington, D. C., has be- 
come the Philippine agent of the 
American Book Company, with head- 
quarters in Maniia, P. I. Mr. Mar- 
quardt knows the educational work 
and workers of the Philippines as 
few men have known them. 


In Collier's, February 24, Stanley 
Frost has an enthusiastic article on 
the work of Frank D. Slutz at the 
Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio. 


President M. A. Brannon of Be- 
loit College has officially announced 
his acceptance of the  chancellorship 
of Montana University. During the 
five years in which President Bran- 
non has served as_ head of Beloit 
College the enrollment has more than 
doubled, three new departments 
have been added to the curriculum and 
others have been enlarged. In his new 
work President Brannon will have his 
office in Helena and preside over the 
four Montana. state schools—the 
School of Mines at Butte, the agri- 


cultural and engineering college at 
Bozeman, the college of letters and 
Science at Missoula, and _ the state 


normal school at Dillon. 


Seven per cent. of the children of 
school age in Milwaukee were found 
to be afflicted with goitre. It is 
comparatively easy to prevent goitre 
in children if a little attention is given 
to the matter each spring and fall, 
according to health officers. The 
region around the Great Lakes is 

own as the goitre belt because of 

‘Prevalence of the disease in that 
territory. 


To study the prevalence of physical 
deiects among school chudren, the 
vetro.t aepartment o1 heaith has re- 
organized the pian of school medical 
imspecuon. formeriy each physician 
assignea to the schools by the aepart- 
lucut OL heaitn took Charge O1 a group 
ot three or tour schoois and did ail 
types of heaith work, inciuding 
aiagnosis of contagion, immunization, 
anu examinations 1or physicai defects. 
With forty or more individuals re- 
porting a single kind of work it was 
impossible to compare one school or 
district with another. 

Under the new plan the work is 
speciaiized, one group ‘of physicians 
doing diagnostic work, another all 
immunization work, and a third group 
all physical examination. 


To reach the general public as well 
as school workers with educational 
information and to spread it promptly, 
cheaply, and widely, the United States 
bureau of Education sends out mes- 
sages twice a week from NAA, the 
naval aircraft station at Radio, near 
Arlington, Va., on a wave length of 
710 meters. The messages are sent 
on Monday and Thursday evenings 
from 6.45 to 7. 

Educationists who hear any of the 
talks are urged to write to the Com- 
missioner of Education and to com- 
ment upon the material presented 
and upon its form. Tell him whether 
you derived any benefit. 

The increased enrollment in normal 
schools and teachers courses in col- 
leges indicates that Pennsylvania is 
making a rapid advance toward its 
model standard set for 1927. 

The Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, 1 Madison avenue, New York 
City, offers to send free copies of 
Hagedorn’s biographical sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt to any librarian 
or school teacher applying for it, and 
a large portrait of Colonel Roosevelt 
to any library or school agreeing to 
frame it. 


A school in South Carolina that has 
a term of less than 100 days may be 
given an amount equal to that raised 
by special district tax, but not more 
than $100, from a special appropria- 
tion of $60,000 for increasing the 
average length of the school term. If 
a district has levied an eight-mill tax 
for current expenses and complied 
with definite legal regulations in re- 
gard to attendance, number of pupils 
per teacher, and teachers’ salaries, the 
state will pay from an appropriation 
of $140,000 any deficit incurred in 
maintaining the schools of the dis- 
trict for seven months. 


Catherine E. Finnegan, principal of 
the Centre School, East Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed supervisor 
of immigrant education in New 
Haven, the appointment to take effect 
January 1 

By an exchange of professors be- 
tween the Universities of Chicago 
and Texas, Dr. William E. Dodd is 
giving courses in American history at 
the latter institution and Dr. Charies 
W. Ramsdell is lecturing in the sa-ne 
field at Chicago. The two universi- 
ties make the change in part to 
able Professor Dodd to carry his 
searches in the history of the 
South somewhat farther than 
eould do in Chicago. 

Public School 49, Brooklyn, with a 
register of 1,025 in grades rangi, 
kindergarten to 4B inclusive, 

00 per cent. depositors in the 
bank. Two hundred thirty- 
three pupils have opened accounts at 
the Bushwick Savings Bank. Tiicre 
were 1,750 deposits during November, 
the total receipts amounting ta 
$793.20.. The deposits from February 
to June, 1922, amounted to $2,383.40. 

Over 2,000 toys, made by boys and 
girls in the work rooms of New York 
City public schools, were distributed 
during the Christmas season to chil- 

.1 wosp.ta.s and public nurseries, 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Caicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New (ora, N. ¥., 229 rifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
‘Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


\wunam Wrigley, Jr. has offered 
to provide five thousand dollars to- 
ward the expense of an expedition 
Le.kes Cbservatory of the 
Camversitv of Chicago to Santa Cata- 
iina Island, California, to observe the 
ec iwse which will be visible at 
12.54 noon on September 10, 1925. 
The expedition will be under the di- 
rection of Professor Edwin B. Frost, 
ot tne Yerkes Observatory. 
Funds to help children from four- 
teen to sixteen years return to 
scnoo: are provided by the scholar- 
ship committee of the Vocational 
Supervision League, formed in Chi- 
cago for the protection of the school 
child. The organization gives scholar- 
ships to the needy child. Sometimes a 
child needs only cariare or perhaps 
fiiteen dollars a month to enable him 
to continue his education. Realizing 
that it is the lack of just such small 
sums that may keep a_ child from 
having an education, the league tries 
to meet the need. It is pledged to 
help the eldest child of a familv who 
is doing well in school, but who has 
to stop to assist in providing for 
smaller brothers and sisters in a 
large family that perhaps has no 
father. The exceptionally bright 
child is also helped and the less ro- 
bust youngster who has its own diffi- 
culties to meet. 

Dr. Jones calis the “Movaute 
School” the most unique form otf 
community education and one which 
was used effectively at Tuskegee In- 
stitute in carrying the influence of 
the great institution among the 
American Negroes of the rural dis- 
tricts. 


Recent reports to the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education show 
a high degree of increase in high 
school enrollment in 1921-22 over 
that of 1920-21. The totals of all 
classes of high schools are 92,357 for 
1920-21 and 107,636 for 1921-22, an 
increase of 16.5 per cent. 


An exhibition on School Buildings 
and Grounds arranged by William B. 
Ittner, architect and school specialist, 
St. Louis, constituted an unusual 
and attractive feature at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. Mr. Ittner illus- 
trated the most recent develop- 
ments in schoolhouse planning and 
construction by means of color draw- 
ings, graphs, plaster models, and en- 
larged photographs. 


Hall and McCreary Company, Chi- 
cago, publish an attractive course in 
Drawing by Lederer and Smith. 
They have an ingenious way of put- 
ting them in looseleaf pads. Any one 
looking for something new in drawing 
will find it worth their while to con- 
- sult this series. 


Leon O. Smith, asSistant  superin- 
tendent, Omaha, is to be on the sum- 
mer session faculty of the State Uni- 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie. Last 
summer he was on the faculty of the 
University of Montana at~ Missoula. 
Mr. Smith’s work exceedingly 
satisfactory, scholastically and practi- 
cally. 

Proiessor William M. Tanner of 
3oston University has produced one 
oi the most distinct successes in text- 
book making that has come irom any 
university of late. His “Composition 
and Rhetoric” is a book of 538 pages, 
and every paragraph bears the mark 
of an author who is attaining time- 
honored results by the latest methods. 

Lincoln P. Goodhue, principal, 
Hoiden School, Chicago, has prepared 
a book on “Simpie Construction 
Work in Paper and Cardboard,” 
which the Ideal School Supply Com- 
pany of Chicago publishes in boards 
(9 by 12 inches). Mr. Goodhue has 
established an enviable reputation for 
securing skill in his students along 
the line demonstrated in this book. 

Harold W. Gammons, Vocational 
High School, New London, Conn., 
author of “Common Men and 
Women,” published in paper 
covers, an appreciative bit of verse on 
“The Corner Store.” ; 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
National Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion was held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 27, 28, and March 1, 2. 

Superintendents and teachers from 
all parts of the United States had 
an opportunity to observe at first hand 
actual class demonstrations of teach- 
ing where slides, films, charts, 
models, pictures, and other visual 
aids are used. In addition to this, the 
Academy prepared a strong pro- 
gram. Commissioner of Education 
J. J. Tigert, Superintendent Jones of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Superintendent Wil- 
son of Berkeley, California, Dr. 
Frank Freeman, University of Chi- 
cago, were among the speakers. 


Extension Classes in 
Pennsylvania 


Eighteen thousand public and three 
thoysand private and parochial school 
teachers are enrolled in extension 
classes in different sections of Penn- 
sylvania, January 1, 1923. 

This enrollment shows an increase 
of 6,000 public and 2,000 private and 
parochical school teachers over the 
figures of last year. It is not only 
the high water mark for Pennsyl- 
vania, but is the greatest teacher en- 
rollment in extension classes ever re- 
corded for any state. 

The teachers are distributed among 
the different educational institutions 
as follows: Colleges, slightly over 
7,000; normal schools, slightly over 
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7,000; special institutions, music, art, 
penmansnip, physicat training, 1, Ce 
etc. aporoximately private ang 
parochical scnooi teachers, 3,000: 
total 21,000.. 

the outstanding * features of this 
report are not so much the increase In 
enroliment as the  schouastic enrich- 


ment Ol the teachers and the improved 
scnhooiroom practices 
irom. 


resulting there. 


.The January number of the Vir- 
gima Journal of Education is praegi- 
cally an educational directory of 
\irgima. It contains the proceedings 
ot the annual meeting of the State 
Yeachers Association, the chairmea 
oi committees, the expenses of the 
Organization and many details of jp. 
terest to the teachers of the state, 
Miss Lulu Metz was elected presi- 
dent to take the place of J. A. Cc 
Hurt, who died just before the meet. 
ing. The headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation are in the’ Lyric ildi 

Richmond. 


C. E. Wright, the new executive 
head ot the Junior Republic Associa- 
tion of Chino, Cal., has had remark- 
able success in the organization oj 
education and community life both at 
industrial plants and army posts dur- 
ing the World War, and since 192) 
as testing and grading expert for the 
United States educational service in 
the department of the Philippines. He 
is therefore singularly well qualified 
for the vocational work of the Junior 
Republic. 

The Mooresville. N. C, 
School was accepted for accredited 
relationship at the meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and  Secon- 
dary Schools of the Southern States 
held in New Orleans December 5-8. 


_Mrs. Walter Thorp says that juve- 
nile crime in Wisconsin has been re- 
duced sixty per cent. since part- 
time schools were introduced in 1911. 


High 


Public Sales 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 5% to 12, which was the en- 
tire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 


to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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+ School savings deposits in the 
United States imcreased more than 
fve million dollars in 1922, and more 

600,000 more pupils became pat- 
rons of the school savings banks. 


Mrs. F. C. Beverley, who has made 
Whitmell, Pittsylvania County, Vir- 
ginia, nationaliy famous, has ac- 
cepted an engagement to work in the 
Rural Education Department oi 
William and Mary College, Dr. J. A. 
C. Chandler, president, tor the sum- 
mer session. Next to Harvard this 
is the oldest university in the United 
States, and under present manage- 
ment it is one of the most progres- 
sive colleges. 

Of 541 letter men of the University 
of Illinois men who were in the 
World War, 146 or about one-iourth 
were officers. 

The resources of the University of 
Chicago in buildings, land and en- 
dowment have increased $26,000,000 
during the administration of Presi- 
dent Harry Pratt Judson, 1907-1922. 


In 1913 California secured a_ kin- 
dergarten law providing for the es- 
tablishment of kindergartens upon 
petition of parents, and since that 
time the kindergarten has grown 
much faster in that state than in any 
other part of the country. Its classes 
have increased from 149 to over 7). 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 
15-16-17: The twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the North Central As- 


sociation of Secondary Schools at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 


29-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers. 
APRIL. 


$-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland. 


19-21: Kentucky Education Asso- 
elation at Louisville. 

MAY 
22-25: Annual Convention Special 
Libraries Association, Atlantic 
City. 

JUNE 


%-July 7: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 


The Summer School 
(LARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass. 


July 2-August 10, 1923 
Geography, History, Educational Psychol- 

and iology; English, Dramatics; 
French, Spanish, German 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Two Courses, $30 
Write for Catalogue 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A.1. A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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; PRIVATE SCHOOL 


near New York 


EXCEPTIONAL TEACHERS 


for private schoo] work 


CORRESPONDENCE 


regarding either vacancies or teachers given prompt attention. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


303 East Washington Street, 


POSITIONS 


City 


Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 

f de- 


ALBER 


38TH YEAR 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage, serving of promotion, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
s Bidg., Denver, Cele, a for new book- 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


est salaries. I 
they will 


“Teaching as a 
Business.” 


MERICAN ::. TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Gusemuenn, fos every department of instruction; recommends good Scheels 


to parents. on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Schools and Famihes, 


e teachers and has fbieq 
© positions te 


Kellogs’s Agency 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


New York 


CHARLES W. MULFORD. Pros. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY = 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
B Mth and S5th Streets 


register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials 


City 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Fifth Avenue, 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and oth 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the uo 


Advises parents about schools. 


NEW YORK 


WWM. 0. PRATT, Manager 


The Par ker AGENCY 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


TEACHERS 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
Petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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The Victrola in Mimetic Play 


Add the joy of music to your informal gymnastics 


Are the children of your school having 


the fun and profit of this new form of play? 


Another avenue of service for your school Victrola 


Imitating High-Stepping Horses to Victor Record 18253 
(Albany School, Alameda County, California) 


Activities Title Victor Record 
Jumping Jack Country Dance 17160 
Picking ag Barcarolle 17311 
Trees Swaying 

owing 
Ribbon Dance 17329 
Bouncing Ball 


Weather-Vane 
Picking Up Pebbles Colombia Waltz 17928 


Throwing Into Water 

Flying Birds and Butterflies Eros Waltz 35228 
Planting Trees Golden Trumpets 

Imitate Orchestra Instruments Lilac Time 35397 
Play “Follow Leader” Game Clayton’s Grand March 


A Victrola Gymnastic Story 


The Lumberjacks 
Out to Tree on Snow Shoes I 
Chop — for Saw 
Sawing s (two people 
Warming Hands IV 1 18548 
Stoop Pile Small Logs V 
Horses Come for Logs vi 
Back to Dinner on Snow Shoes Theme VII 


The above suggestions are very brief; for many more write 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 


